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INVITATION. 

\/ittors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
ost of the members of President Taft’s 
Cabinet, pictured on the front-cover page, 
are well and favorably known by name to 
students of affairs. Secretaries Knox, Meyer 
and Wilson have long been prominent in public 
life. Secretary Knox, a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
had won more than a local fame in the practise 
of law when called to President McKinley’s 
Cabinet as Attorney-General in 1901, and since 
resigning to enter the United States Senate in 
1904, he has on many occasions shown his grasp 
of principles and his command of men. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Meyer of Massachusetts has 
served the nation as ambassador to Italy and 
to Russia, and was recalled from St. Petersburg 
to become Postmaster-General under President 
Roosevelt. Secretary of Agriculture Wilson of 
Iowa, the dean of the Cabinet, was appointed 
in 1897 by President McKinley, reappointed by 
President Roosevelt, and has held one position 
continuously longer than any other Cabinet 
minister since the formation of the government. 
Franklin MaeVeagh of Illinois, Seeretary of 
the Treasury, is a native of Pennsylvania, a 
graduate of Yale, and a resident of Chicago, 
where, as a business man and a leader in 
municipal reform movements, he has long been 
a prominent figure. Jacob McGavock Dickinson 
of Tennessee, Secretary of War, a Mississippian 
by birth, was assistant attorney-general under 
President Cleveland, 1895-7, has been president 
of the American Bar Association, and is known 
to many outside the legal profession as the 
owner of the famous Belle Mead stock-farm. 
George W. Wickersham of New York, Attorney- | hi 
General, was born in Pennsylvania, has been 
associated in practise with Henry W. Taft, and 
is an authority on corporation law, particularly | the 
as relating to railroads. 

Frank H. Hiteheock of Massachusetts, Post- 
master-General, was born in Ohio, but removed 
in boyhood to Massachusetts, was graduated at 
Harvard, and although a lawyer by profession, 
has been in the government service since 1891, 
and was first assistant postmaster-general 1905-8. 
Richard A. Ballinger of Washington, Secretary 
of the Interior, is a native of Iowa, but a grad- 
uate of Williams College, has practised law in 
lllinois, and in 1899 removed to Seattle, where 
he took at once a high position at its bar, and 
in 1904 was elected mayor of the city. Charles 
Nagel of Missouri, Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, is a Texan by birth, a leading attorney, 
a former president of the St. Louis city council, 
and active in the educational interests of St. 
Louis and the state. 

In point of nativity, Pennsylvania has the 
largest representation in the Cabinet, Secretaries 
Knox and MacVeagh and Attorney - General 
Wickersham having been born in that state; 
but only two members of the Cabinet were 
appointed from any one state, Secretary Meyer 
and Postmaster -General Hitchcock, both of 
whom are credited to Massachusetts. With the 
exception of Secretary Wilson,—who, although 
not a college graduate, was formerly one of the 
faculty of Iowa Agricultural College,—all the 
Cabinet are college men, and three of the nine, 
Secretaries Meyer and Ballinger and Post- 
master-General Hitchcock, are graduates of 
Massachusetts institutions. Once more except- 
ing Secretary Wilson, who is a farmer, all the 
members of the Cabinet were educated for the 
bar, although Secretary MacVeagh has been for 
many years a merchant and banker. Secretary 
Wilson, who will be seventy-four in August, is 
the oldest of the President’s advisers. The 
youngest is Postmaster-General Hitchcock, who 
will be forty-two in October. The average age 
of the members is about sixty-two years and 
eight months. 

& 

7 Roger Williams spring, which supplied 

the founder of Rhode Island, still flows at 
the corner of North Main Street and Alama 
Lane, in Providence. A frame house was built 
above it long ago, but the spring was never 
choked, nor has it ceased to yield good water. 
Preliminary steps have recently been taken by 
the Rhode Island Citizens’ Historical Associa- 
tion for the purchase of the property. The 


house will be converted into a permanent. home 
for the association, and a People’s Institute of 
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History-and Science, now in process of organ- 
ization, will also find lodgment therein. To 
say that this insures the preservation of the 
spring would be to promise more than any one 
could perform; but the new owners will see to 
it that so long as the water will run it shall 
flow unhindered. e 


rown University is to be congratulated, it is 

said, on the addition to its collections of 
a meteorite which the sexton of a cemetery at 
Springvale, Maine, recently unearthed while 
digging out what he took to be a rabbit-hole. 
The stone is described by Maine papers as about 
thirteen inches long, six or seven inches thick 
in the middle, and weighing forty-five pounds. 
Further details make it appear that this is a 
metallic meteorite, which is much less common 
than stony meteorites; but men of science will 
probably question a statement made by the 
unscientific local observers in the same con- 
nection that the Springvale specimen contains 
‘“traces of metallic elements which are not to 
be found on the earth.’”? No meteorite has 
ever been found to contain any element not 
known to occur on the earth. 

% 


rsons who, although they avoid ‘‘swear 

words,’’ sometimes use the milder ejacula- 
tions, will be interested to hear of the death at 
New Britain, Connecticut, of George Whitaker, 
aged eighty-two. Mr. Whitaker was a ‘‘forty- 
niner,’’? then a soldier in the Civil War, and 
finally joined the New Britain police force, 
becoming its first chief. He was the terror of 
roguish small boys and mischief -makers in 
general, and they fell into the habit of leaving 
off his title,—behind his back,—and speaking 
of him as ‘‘G. Whitaker.’’ From this, it is 
said, came an expression which survived and 
travelled far—‘‘Gee Whitaker !’’ Like all exple- 
tives, it is ‘‘full of sound and fury,’ but it 
signifies something better than most of them 


stand for—the memory of an energetic citizen, : 


who seems to have done his duty according to 
his light. 
* © 


AN OXFORD DOCTOR. 

xford University has in its time: given 

lodging to some curious characters. In a 
book of reminiscences of Oxford, the Rev. W. 
Tuckwell tells some stories of Doctor Frowd, 
‘‘a little man, an irrepressible, unwearied chat- 
terbox, with a droll interrogative face, a bald 
head, and a fleshy under lip, which he could 
push up nearly to his nose.’”” He was a good 
preacher, and was not ashamed of his native 
humor. 


I heard him once in St. Clement’s Church 
= sage a — on Jonah, which roused up 


2 uite as effectually as the 
ship wabeaell the sleepy prophet. 


"eo church who never 
sa) yers ; lown 

. nll mn, without a word rf venti or 
Siadien for the God Who made 


preserved him. Now I have a message to that 
yr fF ages O thou sleeper? 


‘Hell, ”? he began another time, ‘‘hell is a 
place which men believe to be reserved for those 
= are - great deal worse than themselves.’’ 


y he became ve drew out a 
lozenge, and sat down in the pulpit to masti- 
cate it leisurely, while we look ae | one another, 

wished that we had lozenges, and awaited the 


consumption of his lubricant. 

In reading chapters from the —_ ae Sen, 
he used to pause at a ma ~y 
it to himself half-audibly, —F like Doctor 
Blimber, smile on it auspiciously or knit his 
brow and shake his head in disapproval. 


I remember, ~ Ly ye in All Saints 
} age ly F high-wa oe “ ep 
steps wa pulp 1sap- 
gm till, his hands clinging to the desk and 
is comical face ing over rd he called 


down into the edeaek below : 
‘Thompson, send up a hassock !’ 


* ¢ 


A FAVORED CALLER. 


- was a bright, crisp morning, and the teacher 
looked down at her small, eager pupils with 
an encouraging smile. ‘‘Who would like to 
tell the class of something beautiful, seen on 
the way to school this morning?’’ she asked. 
Half a dozen hands were raised, and she 
chose for first speaker little Michael Donovan. 


**You may tell us what was the --y beauti- 
ful thing you a on your way to school, 


M ichael,” she 

“TT stop’ to get Timmy Nolan,’’ said 
Michael, hoarsely, ‘‘and he’s coming down 
with the measles, and his mother showed him 
to me t’rough the winder, to let me see how 


good they’ve come out !’’ 


* © 


ENCOURAGING. 
he long-haired young man turned, as he 
reached the piano, and addressed the stout 
German, whose profession he had not discovered. 
‘*Are you a musician, professor?’’ he asked. 
‘Ja,’ said the German, eg ont ‘But 
do not let that disturp you. You blay for your 
frents as if 1 were not here at all, but ferry far 
away.’ 
& © 


A SECRET. 
aggie, says a writer in Harper’s Bazar, 
announces with great importance to Katie: 


‘*We got a new baby at our house.’’ 
‘*Wot’s its name? 
‘‘T dunno. It can’t talk yet.’’ 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute fe stioot: 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years. 

BRIGHT BOYS AND GIRLS overs city and 
town to sell STARCH TABLE U in every 
home. Liberal cash commission. A for free sample. 


BLUE & WHITE GLOSS STARCH TABLET CO., Dedham, Mass. 


OLD CARPETS made into 














are all the rage. Write us to-day for free booklet. 


SPRINGFIELD ECONOMY RUG CO., 
Estab. 1901. 1 Taylor Street, Springfield, Mass. 











Bookkeepers, Stenographers and 
Typewriters, remove ink stains from 
your hands by using 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


See ad. Youth’s Companion, 
January 21, 1909. 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that we make from old 
carpets are neat, thick, reversible and very 
durable. We can make them most any size. 
Write for further particulars. 

LEWIS MFG. = 
15 Lewis 8t., Walpole, Mass. 

















Water Supply 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. Any pres- 
sure up to60 Ibs. The 
ideal fire protection. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market Si., Boston. 


“I Hear 
You 
Perfectly 


NOW!” 


“I have been deaf for 
years. I had lost faith, 4 
everythi that claimed to 











make me hear. Though I cous not hear conver- 
sation close to my ear, | can now hear it anywhere 
in the room cleasly and distinctly. 

“ THOS. H. HARRINGTON, West Nyack, N.Y.” 


The experience of Mr. Harrington (whose photo 
erewith) is the same as that of thousands 
i e Acousticon—to them we 


ou 
cousticon. ana let us prove that it 
e you hear easily, distinctly and clearly. 


ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE.” 


If you are ae eonventent to one of our many 

offices, you ca: FN. r own home, and if 
you do not hear euulatnoes: ly the trial will not cost 
you one cent. 

No trial fee, no penalty, no expense 

whatever if you do no ear. 

A very light and unnoticeable headband makes 
ae =e earpiece, and leaves 
dies who use the 
ag mow pe ress their i. so as to make the head- 
bend and earpiece invisible. 

o Accs con is the = nal electrical hegetng 
ane fully protected by S. patents, and 
an secure anything as efficient under anot' er 








™ Write for particulars of the Free Test, booklets, 
etc., ete. 


THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 
836 BROWNING BLDG., 
Broadway and 32d Street, NEW YORK. 
110 Barristers Hall, BOSTON. 














CAMP WINNECOOK Tin Season. Maine Woods. 


ungalows, ind’ ot outa tutoring, cnpectng siases, 
— bas 2 kind entins that does boys {ius. 
booklet. A. Daniels School * Soaom, Mase 


THE TARLETON CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, New Hampshire. 
Strictly high-class. Athletics. p life, 


pro cosas, ae 
oomae § at a ~ yo « Bookelet o mapplication: 


RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets “ay Le seetent at our 
expense. Boo, 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING c0., 
SALEM, MASS. 
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“Chief of them all.” 






There is no language by which ‘to describe music 
that you have never heard and_convey pay just 
idea of it—you must hear it. We speak of the 
beauty, fragrance and flavors ‘of nature in trying 
to describe Samoset Chocolates, but we fail 
must try them to know them. 

Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 



















When you buy “ Handifold” you get a strong, pure, 
sanitary 


paper of smooth finish and extra quality. 





The “Handifold” package serves only one sheet 
atetetes teal no waste—hence 
its great 3 for 25 cents. 


S pene dedie emmteuals you write for free sample package. 
HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER COMPANY, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 














The only remedy tha 
stops toothache instantly. 
he only toothache gum 

that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 

Imitations do not e eo 
—_. Get Dent’s 
ache Gum. All drut 


16 © — or + | 
Den orn Gum 
olan bunions, 


C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., 
Detroit, le 



















The 





Official Base Ball Guide for 1909 


NOW ON SALE 
400 action pictures of great ball players and most important games, including 
WORLD’S SERIES 
Official 1909 Schedules, Playing Rules, Tables of Averages, Records, Etc. 
10 cents at dealers’ or by mail 
1909—Reach Base Ball Catalogue—FREE 
200 illustrations in color—very attractive. 
A. J. REACH CO., 1703 Tulip Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Supply for Country Homes. 


4 Pneumatic tank 


in cellar forces 
water to all 
parts of house. 


Supplies hot 
water tank 
connected 
with kitchen 























water tank. 





























Does not freeze. Nothing to rot out. 


ATER 


ter for bath, laundry, kitchen sink, etc., 
Supplies lawn hose, garden and stock. 
engine or by easy hand pump. Pressure superior to any ele 


A safe, durable, de omg” water orem complete in itself 
and all your own. ank 
Gasoline Engine and Pump, compilers 


Smaller outfits with hand pump as low as $48.00. Larger out- 
fits for village water supply at proportionate prices 


Hand, Hot Air, Electric and Gasoline Pumpe for 
"EVERY Purpose. Send for Book C. 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Company. 


Somersworth, NH e 







Protect Your House from Fire. 


same as a city water supply. 
Operated by small ¢: = 
ate 


Special Fitting $147 


a ears’ E rperience. 





Boston, Mass. 
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x HAT watch was one 
of the keepsakes which 


Theodora brought with 





her when she came to live at 








the old squire’s farm with the 
rest of us young people, in 1865. 

It was a very old watch, and had come into 
Theodora’s family by way of her mother’s 
great-uncle, who, away back in 1808, had lived 
in Paris for a number of years, and afterward 
at Tangier, Morocco. 

At that time it was the fashion to engrave 
the portraits of celebrated men on the backs of 
French watches, and this watch had on it the 
likeness of no less a person than Napoleon 
Bonaparte, but rather as he looked when a 
young man, and not much like the Napoleon 
of later years. Very probably it was, in 
reality, a better likeness of him than those 
highly idealized portraits which we usually 
see of the great conqueror. 

This watch, as I think, was one of a 
number made in partial imitation of the 
celebrated musical repeater presented by 
Napoleon to Murat as a souvenir of the 
Battle of Marengo; for history says that 
such a watch was made by Napoleon’s 
order in 1800, and that both portrait and 
dial were bordered with pearls. In Theo- 
dora’s watch, however, the portrait only 
was bordered by a row, or ring, of garnets. 

We all called it ‘‘Doad’s Napoleon 
watch.’? It was her one dearest heirloom, 
but she was such a kind-hearted girl that 
she never refused to let any of us take it if 
we asked for it. 

The watch-guard, or chain, was not 
nearly so old as the watch, being what was 
then termed a hair chain, woven from her 
mother’s long brown hair, and having a 
pretty gold clasp midway between the watch 
and the gold hook at the end of the guard. 
And to a little link inside the clasp there 
was attached a Moorish charm of very white 
silver in the form of a girl’s hand, and 
having fine Arabic characters engraved 
on it. 

Among us that charm went by the name 
of ‘‘the little white hand.’’ It came from 
Tangier, but otherwise we knew nothing 
of the history of it. 

I suppose it was a trinket such as the 
people there set value upon as charms or 
amulets, to bring good fortune. This great- 
uncle had told Theodora’s mother that the 
words or signs on the hand meant ‘‘ All good 
things be thine.’’ 

The watch did not keep very good time, 
however, and often stopped ; for it must have 
been nearly seventy years old. I suppose 
the works were worn out. But after we 
began attending school at the village acad- 
emy, Theodora economized for two years, 
and had the works replaced by a very 
good new American movement, which kept 
accurate time. 

Afterward, while at the academy, she 
nearly always carried it. For much of 
the time we boarded at home, driving back 
and forth from the old farm night and 
morning, and that Napoleon watch was our 
mainstay for punctuality at morning services 
and recitations. In fact, we all had a kind of 
family interest in the watch. When, therefore, 
it was missing one afternoon at the old academy, 
not only was Theodora grief-stricken, but our 
Whole class was much exercised in efforts to 
learn what had become of it. 

Our class, indeed, was more like a family 
of brothers and sisters than anything I have 
ever known at schools elsewhere. There were 
eleven of us, and a part of the time thirteen, 
who had begun Latin and Greek together in 
1868 under Mr. Kennard. We were congenial 
spirits, and were all keenly interested in our 
new studies. 

Not very often is a whole class so ambitious 
to get on rapidly that it will put in an extra 
hour each day ; and not very often, either, is a 
principal found who, purely from the pleasure 
of seeing his pupils make progress, will meet 
them regularly to hear recitations for which 
he is not paid. 

But that was what Mr. Kennard did. All 
that autumn he met us every day but Saturday, 
at five o’clock, for an extra recitation in 
Vergil’s A®neid, the first book of which we 
were then beginning. So interested did we 
become that this five-o’ clock recitation in Vergil 
was the most agreeable one of the whole day. 

Yet it was hard. We took fifty lines a day, 
and added to the difficult translations, this 
was our first attempt at scanning Latin heroic 
verse. What a trouble that scansion was to 
me! For a long time I could not catch the 
> of it. Night and morning, on our way 
own and back, Theodora and Addison used 


to drill me on the rhythmic flow of those ‘‘noble 















Wi 7 


hexameters’’; but I 
was never ‘‘safe’’ in 
it. And Bronson 
Chaplin, otherwise 
one of the best scholars 
in the class, could 
never really scan at all—to his 
intense mortification. But scan- 
ning Latin verse is like singing 
—it is largely a matter of the 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 
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recitation-room, where Mr. 
Kennard was still sitting. 
**Have you lost anything?’’ 





Lae and that afternoon — 
the day Theodora’s 
watch disappeared— 
the village boys were 
playing the new game 
at the fair - grounds. 
A number of the students went 
over to see it. 

This was in September. The 
afternoon was windy. The girls 


HE THEN BROKE THROUGH THE LATH AND PLASTER 


ear. One of the girls, Lucia Scribner, appeared 
to scan at sight, without marking off the number 
of feet or making the least mental effort. 

But Lucia was naturally musical and poetic 
—a dreamy, imaginative girl, who sometimes 
acted impulsively. Afterward she was our 
class poet, and later in life won a considerable 
literary reputation. In translating Vergil, 
however, she was not nearly so apt as Theo- 
dora and several of the other girls; and she 
grieved over her lack of proficiency in this as 
also in algebra, which to her was a hopeless 
puzzle and a matter of daily despair. 

Theodora and Lucia nearly always sat to- 
gether at recitation, and sometimes Addison sat 
at the same desk with them; for as I have said, 
the class was much like a group of brothers 
and sisters. Theodora was a hard student, 
but she was one of the kind who never think 
that they have studied enough. 

‘*T haven’t half this lesson,’’ she was always 
saying at the last moment. ‘‘Oh, I wish there 
were just a few minutes more!’’ she would 
exclaim, and look at her watch. 

Then Bronson, perhaps, would laugh and 
say, ‘‘You will have to trust to that charm of 
yours this time.’’ For the class boys often 
joked Theodora about that little white hand 
on her watch-guard. She pretended that only 
by virtue of that charm could she get her 
lessons at all. Sometimes, as we heard Mr. 
Kennard coming in, she would catch it up in 
her fingers and murmur in jest: 

“Td, zad, kullom, zee! 
Make all good things come to me, 
Make me re-cite perfect-lee.” 


Baseball was then just come into popularity ; 








wore their thick wraps, and Theodora, who 
did not wish to be late for the Vergil recitation, 
had her watch in an outside pocket of her 
jacket, so that she could easily look at it. 

When she and Lucia went back to the acad- 
emy, at five, she hung her jacket up in the 
anteroom, and left it there. Mr. Kennard came 
in and locked the outer door after him. He 
was an observant man, and as he passed through 
the anteroom he noticed the girls’ wraps hanging 
there, and saw the guard of Theodora’s watch, 
with the little white hand on it, showing out- 
side her jacket pocket. 

The recitation passed as usual. Another 
lesson of fifty lines was assigned, and we had 
started to go out. Bronson, who was in a 
hurry about something that night, had already 
reached the anteroom, seized his hat and gone 
out, but recollecting that he had forgotten his 
Latin grammar, turned back to get it. Lucia, 
too, had reached the anteroom. 


The rest of us were a little behind them, | thing in her pocket. 








he said to them. 
**Yes, my watch,’’ Theodora 


replied. Mr. Kennard knew 

about that Napoleon watch and the little 
Moorish charm. 

‘*Well, it cannot be far off,’’ said he. ‘‘I 


saw the guard hanging from your jacket pocket 
in the anteroom when I came in.’’ 

Thereupon they looked in the anteroom again. 
By this time Addison and I, and, in fact, all 
the rest of the class, except Lucia and Bronson, 
had overheard and gathered round. 

‘*That is very strange indeed,’’ Mr. Kennard 
said. ‘‘I am positive that I saw that little 
white hand hanging outside your jacket. I 
had just locked the door. I am pretty cer- 
tain there has been no one in the building 
besides ourselves. ’’ 

Mr. Kennard then noticed that Lucia and 
Bronson were not there. ‘‘We had better 
find them and learn if the door was unlocked 
when they went out,’’ he said. ‘‘For it is © 
possible, of course, that some light-fingered 
person was lurking indoors and has taken 
the watch and gone.’’ 

Out in the street we saw Bronson at a 
distance. Addison hailed him, and he 
crossed over tous. ‘‘Bronse, Mr. Kennard 
wants to know if the academy door was 
locked when you and Lucia went out?’’ 
Addison said. 

**Yes,’’ said Bronson. ‘‘I unlocked it to 
get out. Lucia wasn’t with me; she was 
behind in the anteroom, putting on her 
things.’’ 

**‘Doad’s watch disappeared while we 
were reciting our Vergil,’’ said Addison. 

Bronson was astonished. ‘‘That’s too 
bad!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘But didn’t she lose 
it at the ball game?’’ 

We told him that Mr. Kennard had seen 
it in the anteroom. 

‘*That’s mighty strange!’’ Bronson sud- 
denly turned very thoughtful and did not 
say another word about it. 

We drove home, Theodora, and indeed all 
of us, feeling very downcast over her loss. 

Mr. Kennard considered it a serious 
matter, and at algebra recitation the next 
morning he spoke of it, asking Bronson and 
Lucia if they were sure the outer door was 
locked when they went out. 

Bronson repeated to Mr. Kennard what 
he had told us. As for Lucia, she seemed 
as distressed as Theodora, and looked quite 
pale. Theodora and she were sitting to- 
gether, as usual. 

Mr. Kennard appeared unable to make 
up his mind as to what course to pursue 
or what to advise us. No one said much 
that day, or the next, which was Friday. 

Saturday was a holiday. Addison and 
I were at home, picking apples. Some- 
what to our surprise, Bronson walked up 
from the village and came into the orchard, 
where we were at work. He at once began 
talking about the missing watch. 

**There is something | think I ought to 

tell you about that,’’ he said. ‘‘At first I 
thought I would never say a word about what 
I saw—for maybe I was mistaken. It is an 
awful thing for me to say—and I may be all 


wrong. But,’’ he lowered his voice almost to 
a whisper, ‘‘I think Lucia has taken that 
watch !’” 


**T don’t believe it!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘I will 
not hear it!’’ 

But I noticed that Addison did not say any- 
thing, or even look up from his work. 

‘*‘What was it you saw, Bronse—that is, if 
you want to tell?’’ Addison asked. 

Bronson was Clearly reluctant to speak, yet 
appeared to think that it was his duty to Theo- 
dora and the rest of the class to do so. 

**Now of course I may be all wrong,’’ he 
repeated, ‘‘but when I ran back into the ante- 
room to get my Latin grammar, Lucia stood 
there by the girls’ wraps. She had Theodora’s 
jacket in her hands, and she was putting some- 
She started nervously 


when Mr. Kennard spoke to say that he had | when she heard my step, and hung Theodora’s 


recently seen a new book concerning ancient | 


jacket up, but it fell to the floor. ‘You fright- 


Ilium, or Troy, by a German, Schliemann, | ened me!’ she exclaimed, turning round. ‘I 


which he thought would interest us. 
us about it for a minute or two, 
went out. 


and we then | 
| Son went on. 


He told | thought you had gone!’ 


** At the time I thought nothing of it,’’ Bron- 
‘*But afterwards I began to 


In the anteroom Theodora noticed that her | think how strangely she spoke and how nervous 


jacket had slipped off the peg and dropped to | 
Of that, however, she thought noth- | academy, I can see that she isn’t herself.’’ 


the floor. 
ing, for she had hung it up hastily; but while 


putting it on she remembered her watch, and | 
She spoke | 


then discovered that it was missing. 
to Ellen. They looked round hastily, but no 
watch was to be seen. 

They then went back and looked in the 


she was. And ever since, in class and at the 
‘*Have you said anything about this to Mr. 
Kennard ?’’ Addison asked. 
‘No. Do you think I ought? I hate to. 
Nobody thinks more of Lucia than I do.’”’ 


| Bronson was nearly in tears. 


‘Well, if you haven’t said anything, I 
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Tr HE month was January, and the 

winter was a bitterly coldone. We 
were living in Waterloo, Iowa, 
then, and father was driving a dray. I 
was only four years old at the time, yet 
some of the circumstances I am about to 
relate fastened themselves indelibly on my 
memory, and furnish a setting of 
remembrance round which the story 
of father’s adventure, as I have often 
heard him describe it, gathered until 
it became one distinct whole. 

Father’s dray was one of those two- 
wheeled vehicles still to be seen in the 
Eastern cities of our country, but now 
very rare in the West. ‘‘Old Frank,’’ 
father’s trusty dray-horse, was a large 
bay, intelligent, faithful and obedient. 

The day was one of the coldest of 
that winter. The sky was cloudless, 
and a strong gale blew from the north- 
west. So piercingly cold was the day 
that no other teamster had ventured 
out, and few pedestrians were to be 
seen. 

Father: was kept very busy through- 
out the forenoon. Finally but a single 
job remained to be done before Old 
Frank could be put in the barn and 
father go to a belated dinner. Some 
one wanted a load of ice. 

Father drove to the bank of the river, 
above the dam, where the ice-harvest- 
ers had been at work. The Cedar 
River at Waterloo is a considerable 
stream, and is now crossed by several 
five-span iron bridges. At that time 
it was crossed by but a single wooden 
structure. 

The place where father went for his 
load was deserted by the ice-harvest- 
ers. The river here stretched away 
for a mile or two to the northwest, 
and down this stretch the wind, un- 
hindered, seemed almost to double its 
speed and keenness. 

The bank sloped gently down to 
the edge of the water. Here father 
backed up his dray to within a few 
feet of the ice, and left his horse standing, 
while he prepared to cut and load the ice. 
It was but a few inches thick where he began 
splitting off cakes of it with his ax. 

He was making rapid headway with his 
work, and had secured and loaded nearly as 
much as he wanted, when a considerably 
larger piece split off than he had anticipated, 
including the portion on which he stood. 
Taken by surprise, he was precipitated into 
the water, which at this point was ten feet 
or more in depth, with a strong current. 

He was clothed to the point of clumsiness. 
He wore a heavy overcoat, with a strap or 
belt tied round it, a heavy cap, and a pair 
of thick sheepskin mittens. 

He came up somewhat farther out in the 
stream than where he had gone down, and 
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his hold, and each time he was fortunate 
enough to get a new hold before being drawn 
under. While working thus he drew nearer, 
partly by design, to the river-bank, where 
the faithful old dray-horse was standing. 
At last an inspiration seized him, and 
knowing how well the horse obeyed his least 
word, he called to Old Frank to back 
up. The old horse backed a few steps 
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HE CALLED TO OLD 


near thinner ice. He soon succeeded in throw- 
ing his hands over the edge of the thin ice, his 
mittens freezing fast instantly. 

Then he found that he could maintain him- 
self in this position for an indefinite period, 
although the strength of the current constantly 
drew his legs down-stream and up under the 
ice to which he was clinging. 

To have clung thus until help could arrive 
would have been a comparatively easy matter 
under ordinary circumstances. 

But although he was in plain sight of the 
flouring mills on each side of the river, and 
within possible hailing distance of the bridge 
which spanned the river below the dam, and in 
sight of perhaps a dozen houses, no person was 
visible. The small chance of any one appear- 





ing on this bitterly cold day was even smaller 
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FRANK TO BACK UP. 


at this particular time; as people generally 
were at their midday meal. 

Father made an effort to raise himself up on 
the ice to which he was clinging. But at once 
it broke, and he was again submerged. 

There was the gravest danger that before he 
could again secure a hold on the treacherously 
thin ice he would be drawn under the thicker 
ice. He pulled his hands out of his mittens, 
and again succeeded in anchoring himself to 
the thin ice. He paused only long enough to 
get his breath before making another attempt 
to escape, for his case was fast becoming des- 
perate. The cutting chill of air and water was 
making him numb, and still more helpless than 
the burden of his clothing rendered him. 

Several times, however, in the next few 





desperate moments did the splintering ice break 


in a slow and deliberate manner. Fa- 
ther watched with keen anxiety, lest 
he back too far, and dray, horse and all 
be precipitated into the icy stream. 
But his fears were groundless, for 
when the dray was as near the edge 
of the ice as father dared risk having 
it come, the horse stopped at a word 
of command. 

For the now thoroughly chilled man 
to make a few desperate lunges toward 
the shore and the wheel of the dray 
did not require long. By great good 
fortune he succeeded in reaching the 
thicker ice near the shore without being 
wholly cast adrift from the thinner ice 
in his progress shoreward. Then by 
one last supreme effort he lunged far 
enough forward to grasp the dray- 
wheel with one hand. With that lever- 
age he drew himself enough farther to 
get hold with the other hand also. 

So exhausted and chilled was he by 
this time that with the upper portion 
of his body resting over the edge of 
the solid ice and his hands holding 
to the wheel, he would scarcely have 
had power to draw himself out of the 
water. But taking as firm a grasp of 
the wheel as possible, he chirruped for 
the horse to go ahead, and again the 
animal responded, and father was 
dragged from his icy bath. 

Summoning all his strength and 
will-power, he succeeded in gaining 
his feet. Knowing that he must get 
home at once, and that if possible he 
must walk rather than ride, in order 
to avoid being utterly chilled and 
seriously frozen, he started the horse 
homeward and staggered along as best he 
could. I was at home, and happened to 
be anxiously peering out of the window in 
the hope of seeing father, whom we had 
been expecting. Finally my eyes beheld a 
sight which I shall never forget. 

Up the street a block or two was Old 
Frank, coming home with the dray, and on 
the sidewalk came a man whom, in spite of 
his condition, I recognized as father. His 
clothing was frozen stiff, while from all over 
him hung icicles, literally by the hundred. 
He reached the house, and soon made a 
change of apparel. Remarkable as it may 
seem, he was not seriously frozen anywhere, 
nor did he suffer any particular inconve- 
nience afterward as a result of his involun- 








tary and somewhat prolonged plunge-bath. 








wouldn’t, just yet,’”? Addison remarked. ‘‘Nor 
to Theodora, for she would not believe it.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t believe it, either!’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

‘*T don’t know as I do,’’ said Bronson, miser- 
ably. ‘‘I didn’t know what to do. It is an 
awful thing to have happen, anyhow.”’ 

‘Do you imagine that Lucia really wanted 
that watch ?’’ Addison asked. 

‘*No! No, indeed!’’ cried Bronson. 
got a fine watch of her own.’’ 

‘“‘What I do think is this,’’ he continued, 
after we had stood a while. ‘‘I think that 
for some reason Lucia wanted that little white 
hand on Theodora’s watch-guard, for I have 
often seen her sit and look at that. But I may 
be all wrong, you know, about the whole of 
this. I hope I am.’’ 

‘*Bronse, let’s all keep still a while,’’ Addi- 
son said. ‘‘Let’s not say one word about it.’’ 

Bronson went back to the village without 
remaining for supper, as he usually did, or even 
going to the house to call on Theodora and 
Ellen. 

After he had gone, I freed my mind to Addi- 
son. ‘‘Lucia would no more do such a thing 
than Bronse would himself!’’ I exclaimed. 

“‘Of course not,’’ replied Addison; but he 
said it in a peculiar tone. ‘‘And see that you 
do not talk about it yourself,’’ he added. 

During Monday there came on a heavy north- 
east rain-storm, and instead of driving home 
from the academy that night, we remained at 
the village. The old squire owned a house and 
stable there, which was unoccupied. The house 
was in part furnished, and in very stormy 
weather we used to stay there overnight, and 
sometimes for two or three days. There was a 
kitchen and stove where the girls could cook, 
and by resorting to the village bakery, we got 
up fine ‘‘spreads.’’ 

The place became a rendezvous for the whole 
class, as well as for many of the other students, 
and was nicknamed ‘‘The Branch,’’ meaning 
a branch of the academy ; for if a student could 
not be found at the schoolroom, he would gen- 
erally be found there. 


**She’s 


Knowing that we had not gone home, our | just before nine to-morrow morning!’’ 


classmates came in during the evening, wet as 
it was; but this time it was less for a social 
gathering than to talk over the loss of the watch 
again. Lucia, in fact, went directly to The 
Branch with Theodora from our five-o’clock 
recitation, and took supper with us. 

Lucia’s home was in Portland, sixty miles 
away, a home where she had everything that 
a girl could need or care for. During term 
time at the academy she boarded in the village, 
at the house of a relative of her family. 

But nothing that was said that evening about 
the watch amounted to anything. Addison 
and Bronson, as I recollect, sat listening to the 
others, saying very little. As for Theodora, 
she had ceased to speak of it if she could help 
it. 

Lucia sat quietly near her, looking as pallid 
and sad as a girl could. That any one should 
suspect her seemed to me little less than wicked. 

Quite late, and just as the rest were going 
away, Addison gave his knee a great slap and 
jumped to his feet. 

**There!’”’? he exclaimed. ‘‘There is one 
place where we haven’t thought to look for that 
watch! I will look there the first thing to-mor- 
row morning after the academy is unlocked!’’ 

‘*Where’s that?’’ we all exclaimed. 

**T shouldn’t wonder a bit if that watch slipped 
out of Theodora’s jacket pocket when the jacket 
fell down, and dropped in at that hole,’’? Addi- 
son went on, looking straight at Lucia. 

‘*But where? What hole?’’ we shouted. 

‘Why, don’t you know that hole that’s 
knocked through the old plaster and laths there 
in the wall of the anteroom? It is right under 
the row of hooks where the girls hang their 
wraps, about half-way down to the floor.’’ 

Vaguely we all remembered that there was 
such a small hole in the plastered wall there— 
a hole as large as one’s hand, perhaps. But it 
did not seem likely to any of us that the watch 
had got in there. Several of the boys cried, 
‘*Shucks, Ad! Whatare you thinking about ?’’ 





But Addison went on, asserting that the 
watch had slid into that hole in the wall. ‘‘I 
shall look there!’’ he declared. ‘‘I shall look 
And 


I noticed, as he explained about the hole, that 
he was still looking at Lucia. 

Lucia remained at The Branch that night, 
but she left early the next morning to go to her 
boarding-place. The rest of us slept rather 
late, for the morning was dark, wet and chilly. 
It fell to my lot to go to the bakery, and I met 
Lucia coming up the street from her boarding- 
place, as if on her way to the academy. 

**Aren’t you pretty early ?’’ I said to her. 

‘*T suppose I am,’’ she replied. 

We had our breakfast at about half past 
eight. After it Addison got a hammer and 
went out. Theodora, Ellen and I set off for 
the academy at a few minutes before nine. 
When we got there, Addison, with a crowd of 
students behind him, was in the anteroom, 
prying off the baseboard down close to the 
floor. 

He then broke through the lath and plaster, 
and to the astonishment of all, drew forth 
Theodora’s watch, with the guard and little 
white hand attached! 

Mr. Kennard had just come in. He was as 
much astonished as any one. There was a 
noisy babel of voices, more than fifty of the 
students pressing into the anteroom ; and in the 
background I recall seeing Lucia with a strange 
sort of smile on her pale face. 

As for Theodora, she gave a great cry of joy 
when Addison passed the watch to her. She 
looked at it fondly, wiped off the lime dust, 
then held it to her ear. 

“Why, it’s ticking!” said she, wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘It’s still going! How can that be, 
Ad—after four days?’’ 

For an instant Addison looked nonplused, 
but he rose to the emergency. ‘‘Probably the 
shock, as it fell down, stopped it,’’ said he, ‘‘but 
when I took it up it started again.’’ 

I noticed that it was just nine o’clock by it, 
but said nothing, for others were now looking 
the watch over—all talking loudly. 

Mr. Kennard stood by, his face wearing a 
very puzzled expression. He turned away 


abruptly, went into the schoolroom, and the 
bell rang. 





I do not recollect ever hearing him mention 


the matter afterward, but once or twice that 
term I saw him pause while going through the 
anteroom, and stand looking at the hole in 
the wall. Our preceptor had a mathematical 
mind; he was trying to work it out. 

That is about all there is to tell, except that 
at Christmas, after the students had gone home, 
Addison received, anonymously, a very beau- 
tifulalbum. It came by express from Portland, 
but we never knew who sent it. 

In fact, this is all. 

Yet I think that my keen-witted readers 
have already made up their minds. Still, there 
may be a few as slow as I was myself. It took 
me a number of years to think it out and come 
to the conclusion that Lucia put the watch in 
that hole the morning we found it. 

I now suppose that she had coveted that little 
white hand. Maybe she imagined that it would 
bring her better fortune with her algebra 
lessons ; who knows? 

Yet I do not believe that she had planned 
to steal it. But when she saw it there in the 
anteroom that afternoon I think she yielded to 
a sudden impulse to take it, an impulse which 
| She would have checked if she had had time to 

think it over. 

We all have some weak spots—when assailed 
by sudden temptation. I surmise that she 
tried to detach the charm from the guard, but 
found the link not easy to break, and that 
when Bronson came in unexpectedly she put 
watch and all in her pocket—and afterward 
had no chance to recede. How true that is 
of hundreds of young people! They make 
mistakes in a moment of weakness, and then, 
turning in terror, find that fate has closed the 
doors behind them. 

I now suppose that Addison suspected just 
what had befallen Lucia, and that he took 
that shrewd, kind way to rescue her from the 
consequences of her false step without loss of 
her character and self-respect. I think that 
Addison knew, and I fancy that Lucia knew 
that he knew; but I could never get a word 
or a hint out of him concerning it. He always 
had that superior way of keeping his own 
counsel in matters of that kind. 
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THE POPULAR HEALTH ARTICLE 
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of the laity. They were 
moved more or less uncon- 
sciously by the impulse of 

the man of mystery who is 
no longer a power when his lore 
books, magazines and newspapers, is known to all, and they were 
it would be strange indead if the also imbued with the idea that 
burning questions of health and hygiene, either | the people are incapable of a real understanding 
municipal or domestic, were overlooked. of the facts of medical science. 

As a matter of fact, so far is this from being} All this is past, or passing. The physician 
the case that it is impossible to open a daily | could not now deal in mysteries if he would, 
paper or a periodical of and few would if they 
any grade without being could. 
struck by the insatiable 
appetite of all classes and 
conditions for the pop- 
ular health article, as 
proved by its perennial 
market. 

There it is—wise and 
unwise, premature or 


| N these days, when 
all things of inter- 
ENS est or value to the 
human race are the subject of 
open and frequent discussion in 
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public is fully able to 
comprehend the main 
facts and even the theo- 
ries of medicine. 

As was said recently 
by the president of the 
American Medical Asso- 





timely, authoritative, or Société Francaise d’ Hygiene; editor of ciation in his annual 
just guessing again. It | «The Twentieth Century Practice of | dress before that repre- 


sentative body : 

‘*There is no essential 
truth of medical science 
and is read by young and —or of any other science, 
old, by rich and poor. for that matter—which 
It valiantly covers the entire field, from the| cannot be put before the public in terms of 
fighting of crow’s-feet to the disclosure of | the rest of its knowledge,’’ and he urged the 
the last new serum, or even the one after the| imparting of medical knowledge freely and 
last; and in perusing it one is divided between | fully to the people. It is then admitted by all 
enthusiastic indorsement of its undoubted use-| progressive members of the medical profession 
fulness and panic fear of its possible dangers. | that the public should be taken into their con- 

It may be interesting to look into the causes | fidence and made familiar with at least the 
for this general adoption of what has for so | cause and the means of prevention of disease. 
many years been a department of The Youth’s 
Companion, and to inquire why so many of 
the periodicals of the present day ‘‘feature,’’ 
as it were, articles on some subject relating Tr HE question on which medical opinion 
either to health, or more broadly to medical 
science in general. instruction. In many ways the object- 

The public has a right to study medical as | lesson expresses the great truths of medicine 
well as legal or any other science. It has, | and hygiene most strikingly, and this method 
indeed, always claimed that right, and fre-| is now being employed very effectively in teach- 
quently exercised it, with more or less indis- | ing the salient facts regarding tuberculosis. 
cretion, in giving advice to the ailing and in| Another way of reaching the people is by 
criticizing the prescriptions, medicinal and | posters on the fences and bill-boards giving 
other, of the physician. advice in brief, pithy sentences. This is not 

The picture given by George Eliot in ‘‘Mid-| bad so far as it goes, but the posters contain 
dlemarch’’? of matters medical in Victorian | chiefly advice, and there is little room for 
days is not so far wrong even now. In this | stating the reason why such advice should be 
inimitable novel the whole subject is illuminated | followed. Advice is not what the seeker after 
by the genius of the author, who presents it to | knowledge wants. Let him acquire the knowl- 
us in its many aspects, in that epitome of the | edge, and he can give himself advice, or he can 
great world furnished by a small country town. | at least appreciate its reasonableness when 

Here we learn to know Lydgate—a type of | offered. 
the best kind of doctor, humble at the shrine| Still a third way of imparting knowledge of 
of science, inflexible in his stand against cupid- | things medical is by means of popular lectures. 
ity and ignorance, arrogant in the face of | Courses of such lectures are often given in the 


goes north, south, east 
the farm, the fireside, 
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still differs is how best to impart this | 








disease and death. He is most human withal, 
and patient in his boredom the while he listens 
to the weird medical theories of those who have 
no right to form any. 


‘*An Amateur in Medicine.’’ 


Ww E are introduced to the rector’s clever 
wife, ‘‘far too well-born not to be an 

amateur in medicine,’? from whom 
rebuke and counsel flow, in fact, with a quite 


amateurish freedom; we hear the butcher, the | 


baker and the candlestick-maker expounding 
their simple-minded heresies, and judging pills 
and potions by bulk and color, instead of by 
results. 

And here, too, we meet that delightful woman 
who knows of a mixture of oil and ‘‘squitchi- 
neal,’’ invaluable in tumors, which will soften 
and reduce any lump in the body, the oil by 
“‘soopling,’’ the squitchineal by eating away, 
and who recommends this as a satisfactory 
substitute for surgery; and we read and laugh 
and recognize, if not ourselves, at least our 
aunts and grandmothers. 

For long the doctors fought against this 
assumption of a right to knowledge on the part 





large cities, and such as hear them are inter- 
ested and more or less instructed. But the 
spoken word is the winged word,—or, rather, 
the flyaway word,—and lectures are useful 
chiefly in arousing an interest in the subject 
under discussion which will send the reader to 
books and other permanent sources of informa- 
tion. 

The best and, for all but the most ignorant, 
the most adequate means of disseminating 
medical knowledge is by the ‘‘health article’’ 
in magazines and other periodicals which go 
into the homes of the country. 

Such an article in the daily paper is read and 
then lost; the next-day another paper comes, 
and what was.in the issue of the day before is 
forgotten. In the family paper, however, or 
the magazine, the article is preserved, for a 
time, at least, if not permanently, and if it 
interests at all, is read and reread until the 
message it has to bring is part of the memory. 

There are, of course, conservative minds who 
yet deprecate any initiation of the laity even 
into the outer courts of medicine, who would 
keep the goddess Hygeia veiled, and let her 
speak only through the mouths of her anointed 
priests. But these are helplessly in the minority 


| three R’s. 





and hopelessly out of fashion. 
already been set up in the market-places of the 
world, and all who pass may learn her laws 
and demand of her her miracles. It is well 
that this should be so, but it is also well that 
we should ask ourselves what is to be gained 
and what may be imperiled by this publicity. 
The modern world is full of subtle equalizing 
forces that cannot be gainsaid by either super- 
man or socialist. Compulsory education has 
bridged many a yawning chasm between man 
and man, and feudalism is finally routed by the 
One of its last strongholds was 
the necessary blind submission of the unlettered 


| multitude to those above them, driven as they | 
were by ignorance to take the word of their 


pastors and masters in matters physical as well 


| as spiritual. 
It has also come | 
to be recognized that the | 


In Castle and Manor House. 





we go farther back and get nearer to | 


A feudal times the truer this will be seen 
to be. 


through many generations, guarded the health 
of her retainers, and doctored their complaints, 
and to her and her maidens were left the gath- 
ering of herbs and the brewing of drafts and 
tisanes. 

Her authority was unquestioned, and she 
administered brews and boluses as she listed to 
those placed by Providence in subjection to her 
—and doubtless in many cases greatly to their 
benefit. Furthermore, although the name of 


mind-cure was not yet invented, the thing itself | 


was probably in good working order, and the 
power of suggestion, reénforeed by the exceed- 
ing nastiness of the medicines in vogue, must 
have worked some striking cures. 

In America something of the same state of 
things prevailed on the great Southern planta- 
tions before the war, when the physical well- 
being of the slaves was most important to their 
white owners, and ‘‘miseries in the back’’ and 
‘‘tur’ble pains right acrost me’’ were treated 
with simple remedies from the master’s house. 

But in past times—and not so far past, either 
—the thing we mean to-day by hygiene did not 
exist. There have always been good doctors, 
men born to exercise the art of healing, and 
they have always possessed a growing knowl- 
edge of the action of drugs and of the underly- 
ing causes of disease; but the general laws of 
health, applied to the home and exercised in 
daily life, have only of late years been formu- 
lated for all. 

How many of us, for instance, who are adults 
to-day can produce a grandparent who would 
not be shocked beyond all power of expression _GBA@ 
at the idea of sleeping all night near an open 
window ? 


night has become one of the commonplaces of 


The great lady of the middle | 
ages, busy and wise in her still-room lore, which better. 
was handed down from mother to daughter | 
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Her image has | ignorant mother in the land can learn that 


| conviction. 
| lurking menaces of the popular health article, 
|the possible harm that must be risked for the 
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hungry little children make poor students, and 
the knowledge of how to care for tiny babies in 
hot weather is at the service of the poorest 
tenement-dweller equipped with ears and eyes. 

With all this, the physician never stood 
higher in the community than he does to-day, 
when we are all beginning to work with him, 
instead of looking upon him as a sort of myste- 
rious last resort. The entire mind of the medi- 
cal profession turns with ever-growing interest 
to a recognition of the fact that prevention is 
better than cure, and every physician worthy 
of the name is nobly desirous that his patient 
should also be his aide-de-camp. 

Rudyard Kipling, in a recent most interesting 
address delivered to the students of the Middle- 
sex Hospital School in London, said, among 
other things : 

“IT should say that the average man looks 
upon the average doctor very much as the non- 
combatant looks upon the troops fighting on 
his behalf. The more trained men there are 
between his body and the enemy, he thinks, the 
Yours is a permanently mobilized army 
which is always in action, always under fire 
against death. Death is bound to win in the 
long run, but we non-combatants console our- 
selves with the idea that it will be your business 
to make the best terms you can on our behalf, 
and to see that he drives his attacks home 
according to the rules of civilized warfare.’’ 

Perhaps it is permissible to strain the military 
metaphor a little further than Mr. Kipling has 
done, and suggest that nowadays the layman is 
not so much a non-combatant as a recruit who 


is being taught that the day is often saved as* 


much by clean tents and boiled drinking-water 
as it is by skilful generals. 

The advantages accruing to humanity from 
this enlisting of the people as recruits in the 
fight against disease are so obvious that they 
need no pointing out. It is, however, a well- 
accepted axiom that all human progress must 
be paid for, and it may be of advantage to 
dwell for a little on the possible dangers. 

Nowadays of the making of books there is no 
end, but those who do not make them them- 
selves are likely to have an exaggerated respect 
for the printed word. Type seems to them to 
imply proof, and ‘‘I saw it in a book’’ means 
Just here we strike one of the 


sake of the certain good. 


When Mistakes are Made. 


or HE province of this type of article is not 
always correctly understood. Its office 

(GED is to be general rather than particular 
in its scope, dealing with broad questions of 


| health, but not with the diagnosis, or especially 
This one illustration will serve to show how | the treatment of those disorders that demand the 
far we have travelled. The open window at | care of the physician. 


Furthermore, any article that offers the public 


ordinary decency ; and those who are still afraid | premature and ill-founded hopes, that discloses 
of it would hardly dare to say so, any more | unproved theories, or that betrays the secrets 
than they would boast of not owning a tooth- | of the laboratory to all whom they may not 
brush or of seldom taking a bath. | concern, is the kind of article that should be 
The clinging to the stuffy bedroom is only | snubbed out of existence. In fact, theory, 
one of the many forms of ignorance that the | experiment and conjecture have no place what- 
wide diffusion of knowledge of the laws of | ever in the article for popular perusal, which 
health has rendered inexcusable. We no longer | should confine itself to the iteration and reitera- 
credit all physical ills to the will of God, and | tion of plain facts and simple rules. 
meek supineness and dumb resignation to such | Every now and again the world is apprised 
afflictions would now be counted shameful. of some wonderful discovery in medical science, 
This awakening of a sense of shame as | some theory of inoculation, some new serum, 
regards many kinds of impaired physical con- | |some proposition to pit one disease against 
ditions is a most wholesome development and | | another, and the laity takes fire, learns a few 
one to be rejoiced over, and the matter of per- | |new catchwords, and meets, generally, a new 
sonal responsibility to ourselves and to each | disappointment. The discovery itself may or 
other cannot be too strenuously insisted upon | may not be of value, but in any case its dis- 
in all writing on the subject. closure is premature, and its discussion should 
We do not beat our physicians when we are | be confined to the medical journals until it has 
sick, as do the Chinese, according to tradition, | been long tried and proved. As a matter of 
but at least we may have the grace figuratively | fact, most of these discoveries, after they have 
to scourge ourselves, because there is daily less | made their little stir, must take their place in 
and less excuse for us. We have all read over | medicine’s infant class and grow up. 
and over again that night air is not poisonous ; In cases in which the popular demand is so 
that no child need be ‘‘brought up on earache’’ ; | insistent that the writer of health articles finds 
that teeth are given us for a lifelong posses- | himself compelled to make concession to it, his 
sion ; that tuberculosis can be cured. The most | duty is plain. While explaining the theory, he 





WY OU might call it ‘The Dead Bird’s 

Revenge,’’ this drama of natural 
history which has the jungle-cov- 

ered mountains of Jamaica for its theater. 

Jamaica at one time drew great wealth 
from the sugar industry. Planters, how- 
ever, suffered great losses from the cane rat. 
This creature was particularly destructive 
because he ate only growing stalks. When 
he had gnawed through one, he would go to 
the next. Incessant warfare was waged on 
the animals. But it was impossible to do 
more than check the evil. 

Some one, perhaps an army officer who 
had been transferred from service in India, 
told how efficacious the mongooses were as 
ratters, and a few were imported. They far 
surpassed expectation. They had this great 
advantage over dogs, that they could follow 
the rats into their holes or up a tree. Their 
fierceness was beyond belief. It was not 
Many years before the island was rid of 








VENGEANCE ON THE MONGOOS 
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cane rats. But it was 
the old story of a good 
servant who made a We 
poor master. The WIN Wr, 
mongooses multiplied 
rapidly, and lacking 
cane rats, preyed on 


agile as a squirrel, and when closely pursued 
by a dog, cannot climb to safety before he 
is caught. A good mongoose dog is highly 
prized. 

Latterly, however, nature has taken hand. 
The plague has abated. Numerous dead 
hens. The negroes tell | bodies tell the story, for all have wood-ticks 
of his slaughtering | clinging tothem. The slaughter of the birds 
kids and suckling pigs | has permitted these insects to multiply un- 
up to two weeks old} duly, and the mongoose has been their 
when they chance to| victim. The natives tell you that a wood- 
stray from their| tick makes directly for the ear, and thus 
mother. reaches the brain and causes death. 








birds. Eggs were their 


special delight, and the nests in the trees, as | mongoose were of little avail. 
well as on the ground, were at their mercy. | in the undergrowth was not easy. 


The quail and other game-birds and many | 
varieties of songsters were annihilated. Even | 
domestic fowls and their eggs were not safe. 
This deadly little creature merely sucks the 
blood of his victims. 








Hence the wholesale car- | the fox-terrier family. 
nage. Hekills not only chickens, but good-sized | while a mongoose can mount a tree, he is not so | by bringing in the mongoose. 


Efforts to destroy the | Apparently Rikki-tikki-tavi is doomed to 
Shooting them | the extermination which he dealt so ruth- 
Dogs were | lessly. When he is gone, the forests will 
| more effective. The mongoose dog of Jamaica, | be stocked with quail and other game-birds 
like the coon dog of the South, is not a separate | again, the songsters will return, the wood- 
breed, but any animal that happens to develop | ticks will be kept within bounds once more, 
a taste for the sport. He is small, usually of |and nature will have restored the balance 
Jamaicans tell you that | between the species which man disturbed 
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must at the same time point out its crudities 
and possible fallacies, and warn his readers 
that the structure is yet too frail to serve asa 
foundation for more than the merest shadow of 
a new hope for mankind. 

The raising of false hopes by the unedited 
publication of new methods of cure is cruelty of 
the meanest sort. The real panaceas are as 
rare as geniuses and as little likely to be born 
full-grown, and the medical theory that starts 
as an infant prodigy is often not strong enough 
to be reared. 

Nevertheless, with all its imperfections and 
its limitations, and despite the harm a careless 
or sensational writer may do, the health article 
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is worthy of a place among the educational 
forces of the day. It is certain that the 
ignorance of the public in hygienic matters 
grows continually less dense; light is filtering 
in through the skylight of the popular health 
article; and all we can ask of those who write 
and those who print it is to guard that light 
and see that it be not darkness. 

To those who deprecate and would abolish 
the health article entirely,—there are doubtless 
still such to be found both in and out of the 
medical profession,—on the ground that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, we would 
suggest that no knowledge at all may easily be 
a fatal one. 





or WO days later George was sitting in the 
office, looking over the morning mail, 
when Mr. Barnard entered. 

“ey have that all straightened out,’’ he said. 
**The attachment didn’t hold for a minute. It 
was based on an old bill concerning which 
there was a dispute. Your father had paid all 
that was really due. It was such a put-up job 
from start to finish that I can’t see why any 
writ should ever have been issued. What’s 
your next move ?”’ 

**Back to the wood-lot,’’? answered George. 
**With the proper papers, I’1ll get by the deputy 
sheriff all right. Since he is really an officer of 
the law, I feel sure that he will make no 
trouble for me once he sees the writ is dis- 
charged. Or better still, will you go with me?’’ 

Mr. Barnard hesitated. ‘‘No, I don’t believe 
I can, but I’ll give you all the papers, and I 
don’t think you’ll have any trouble. If you 
want to wait until to-morrow I can go with 
you.’”’ 

George shook his head. ‘‘I don’t think I’d 
better wait. We have none too much time. 
Crevecceur will be sailing so soon that I ought 
not lose a day.’’ 

He started in his runabout at ten o’clock, 
and had gone perhaps twelve miles at pretty 
nearly top speed, when directly across his path 
stepped a farmer, who held up his hand. George 
slowed down and stopped. The man threw 
open his coat and showed a silver star. 

‘‘T arrest you for overspeeding!’’ 

George turned and looked down the road. A 
second man was running up behind him. 

**Can’t run any race around here!’’ exclaimed 
the constable. 

“‘T’m not running a race.’’ 

**T suppose you are just going on a walk,’’ 
said the constable. 

“No, I’m going at a fair rate of speed.’’ 

**We’ll see what the justice has to say about 
it. Come on, Abner, jump in here and take 
this fellow down to the judge!’’ 

George inwardly raged. The captors took 
their victim to the nearest dispenser of the law, 
whom they found chopping fodder in his barn. 

‘*Here’s a case of overspeeding,’’ said the 
constable. 

The judge turned from his chopping-machine 
and looked at George over his spectacles. 

‘Guilty or not guilty, young man?’’ 

George hesitated. If he said, ‘‘Guilty,’’ the 
thing would be ended then and there with a 
fine. If he said, ‘‘Not guilty,’’ it would go on. 
Besides, he felt that the charge was true, and 
so he pleaded guilty, apparently very much to 
the surprise of all three. 

‘*Ten dollars and costs, fourteen fifty in all,’’ 
the judge decided. 

Fortunately, George had the money with 
him. As he paid it, he said to the constable: 

“*You don’t keep a watch like that all the 
time, dc you? How did you happen to be on 
hand ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the constable, ‘‘we knew you 
were coming either to-day or to-morrow.’’ 

**How did you know ?’’ 

‘There was a fellow who came down here 
from up above, and he told us that you’ve been 
running a race against time up through these 
roads, and you would be here to-day or to-mor- 
row. Described your car and everything.’’ 

‘*What kind of a chap was he?’’ 

‘Oh, he was —’’ began the constable, who 
suddenly stopped short and turned on the man 
who had aided in the capture. 

*‘Quit your punching me!’’ he said. The 
other man looked sheepish, and a sudden com- 
prehension took the constable. He turned to 
George. 

*‘Oh, I wasn’t to say anything about that 
fellow. Don’t tell anybody I told, will you?’’ 

**T won’t,’? George answered. ‘‘ Anyway, 
I’ll hope for better luck next time.’’ 

For a mile after that everything went easily. 
Suddenly the car began to jounce, and then came 
the sudden springless feeling of a punctured 
tire. Not only one, but two of his front tires 
gave way. Following that, one of his rear 
ones began to show signs of flabbiness. 

George stopped the car, got out and examined 
it with a rueful face. He walked back a few 
rods. There in the deep shadow of a cutting 
in the road was a mass of broken glass extending 
from one side of the road to the other. 

George looked at his watch. It was three 








o’clock. He bent to examine the cyclometer on 
the runabout. He had fifteen miles more to 
go, and no means of repairing the tires. 

George stood silent. Then he climbed into 
the car and slowly ran it ahead on its punctured 
tires. Just beyond the cutting a little farmhouse 
stood well back from the road. There he turned 
and stopped. A woman met him at the door. 

‘‘My automobile has broken down,’’ said 
George, ‘‘and I want to leave it here until I 
can come back and fix it. I haven’t anything 
with which to repair it.’’ 

**Allright,’’ said the woman. ‘‘I don’t think 
my husband will object if you put it into the 
sh 

George ran the machine under cover and stood 
beside it, thinking. 

‘‘There were only four weeks in the first 
place,’’ he soliloquized. ‘‘Three weeks and a 
half of that have gone, and after three days 
more we lose the Mexican contract. If I go 
back to the mill now and lose another day, who 
knows what may happen to me to-morrow! 
The only thing for me to do is to go forward, 





spiced with questions of every conceivable sort 
regarding the automobile, the breakdown, and 
the purpose of the journey. George made 
evasive answers. 

Retracing his steps down the road about a 
quarter of a mile, he came to a wooded knoll 
topped by an old stone wall. It seemed a 
favorable place for his purpose. Climbing the 
sharp slope, he hid behind the wall and spread 
his rug for a couch. He had lain there for 
perhaps half an hour when he heard the sound 
of wheels in the direction from which he had 
come, and soon a Concord wagon passed con- 
taining two men, neither of whom he had seen 
before. ‘Two speeches reached him. 

**He has gone home now. We might just 
as well go back. There’s nothing left for us 
to do.’’ 

**All right. I guess that’s just as well. I 
suppose we really ought to follow him home, 
but I don’t believe it’s worth while, as we can’t 
do anything now, and I want to get back to the 
hotel.’” 

With a puzzled face, George lay for some 
minutes debating whether the strangers’ words 
did or did not refer to him. But there seemed, 
at any rate, to be but one thing to do. Night 
was setting in, and it would be hard enough to 
reach the lake, carefully as he had observed 
the wood paths the day before. Fortunately 
he met with no obstacle to his progress. He 
pushed on until a little past six, when he came 
to the last point on the dark road of which he 
could be sure. He determined to wait there 
until morning before going farther. 

Near a wayside spring he made his bivouac 
for the night, eating his cold bread and meat 
and drinking cold water with no small con- 
tentment. Save for the soft murmur of the 
trees, the night was still, and drowsiness soon 
overtook him. 

Before the first dawn, George was awake. 
He ate another cold breakfast exactly like the 
supper of the night before, and started on. 
Morning had come before he had reached the 
pond. He did not enter by either of the roads, 
but tried to cut across between the two, in case 





“WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO WITH HIM IF YOU GET HIM?” 


and I’d better plan to go to the lake on foot.’’ 
As he talked to himself, a bit of broken glass 
that had been thrown into the wagon met his 
eye, and he gazed at it fixedly. 

**T don’t know about the glass,’’ he thought. 
‘**There’s something mighty funny about this 
whole business. First there’s the deputy sheriff, 
who refuses to let me get to the pond. Second 
there’s the trap for overspeeding; and third 
there’s the broken glass. If I could only get 
hold of something definite I should know what 
to do.’? He stopped short for a second, and 
then brought down his fist with a bang. 

“T’ll fool them,’’ he declared to himself. 
**T’ll double on my trail. That’s the thing to 
draw them if anybody is watching for me. I 
shall probably have to spend the night out, but 
I don’t believe that with the rug from the 
automobile, I shall mind it very much. Fortu- 
nately, it is not very cold to-night.’’ 

The day had come out warm, and the roads 
had the dry softness that one sometimes finds 
in the North on a November day. Making a 
little pack of his rug and his overcoat, George 
went to the house and asked the woman if she 
could let him have some luncheon. She made 
him up a package of bread and meat, for which 
she refused pay. The gift, however, was well 





any one should be there. Coming through the 
wood, he entered the lower road just at the 
point where he had stopped on his previous 
visit. 

Something yellow in the road attracted his 
notice. It was the collapsible pail of his 
steam-carriage. He had put it in front of the 
machine so that he might fill the tank with 
water from the lake, and when the sheriff got 
into the carriage it must have dropped at one 
side. He went on, and in ten minutes more 
came out upon the shore. 

The lake spread before him, its ripples sending 
back the morning sun. But the shore of the 
lake caused George to stare with wonder. It 
was absolutely unlike any shore he had seen 
before. All about the lake was a white crust 
not unlike that bordering of frost and ice that 
forms along the margin of the winter sea. But 
this seemed whiter and more powdery. He 
stooped and picked up some of it. It was not 
snow or ice; it was a slightly dirty white 
powder. 

‘*What is this? Where can it come from?’’ 
he said to himself. 

He took some water and washed his hands 
and face with it. It felt strange. There was evi- 
dently something about this lake which was 

















different from other lakes. He stood thinking 
it over in the loneliness of the early morning. 

*“‘One thing is sure, anyway,’’ he decided. 
**T must get some samples both of the crust 
and of the water.’’ He turned back and found 
his pail, reached out as far as he could, filled 
it with water, and then broke several pieces of 
the powdery crust from different points on the 
shore. Then he began to pace round the lake 
to find its size. 

But he had hardly started when, hearing a 
noise on the road, he stopped and listened. It 
was the sound of wheels and of the voices of 
men. George leaped into the shelter of a pine, 
and peering out, saw the two men who had 
passed him the night before coming down toward 
the shore. 

Noiselessly he began to steal away from the 
dangerous proximity of the lake, but he had 
gone scarcely five yards when his foot slipped 
and he fell, carrying with him in his downfall 
the sample of water which he had taken from 
the lake, and dropping most of his other sam- 
ples. The noise made by his fall was sufficient 
to attract the notice of the men on the shore, 
one of whom asked: 

‘*What was that?’’ 

‘* Just some animal in the bushes,’’ the other 
replied. ‘‘I’ll go round to the other entrance 
and you stay here, and between us, especially 
with my field-glasses, we can command the 
whole thing. I guess it will be quite as well 
if we stay here, so as to make sure that young 
Norton doesn’t reach the pond to-day.’’ 

‘What are you going to do with him if you 
get him ?’’ 

“Oh, I’ll take him out for a little visit to my 
farm and keep him there for a week. It’s not 
legal, I know, but it’s all right. They gave 
me general instructions to look out for him, 
and while I haven’t any definite authority as 
to the way to act, I’m going ahead as I think 
best.’? 

‘* All right,’’ responded the other. ‘‘I’m with 
you, anyway.’’ 

To George’s great regret, the conversation 
stopped. He had hoped to learn the whole 
plot, but evidently these men were only subor- 
dinates, who were taking things into their own 
hands. There was some power higher up. He 
hoped for a renewal of the conversation, but 
was disappointed. 

The two men descended from the wagon, 
and the younger started into the bushes a little 
way to tie the horse outside of the main road. 
He started straight for George, who was lying 
just where he had fallen, but luckily when he 
saw the man turn toward him he had time to 
roll over behind a fallen log. 

Having hitched the horse, the guard went 
back, and after a moment’s conversation with 
his companion, which George could not hear, 
the two separated, the older man going to the 
other side of the lake, and the younger sitting 
quietly on the shore just to one side of George’s 
place of concealment. 

Now that the nervous tension of listening to 
the two men had ceased, George began to be 
aware of a throbbing pain in his knee. It was 
evidently strained, and yet it was essential that 
he should get away from his dangerous position 
as soon as possible. He began working his 
way back to the road. He had not gone ten 
feet when the man, hearing a sound, rose and 
looked directly toward him. Fortunately the 
thick brush concealed him, and the lazy guard 
sat down once more. 

Almost inch by inch George withdrew on 
hands and knees until he came to a point on the 
lake where the man would be safely cut off 
from view, and where he could walk without 
fear of rustling leaf or breaking twig. There 
he rose to his feet and was soon limping along 
toward the entrance. It did not seem as if 
there was much chance of his reaching home 
that day, but the thought that but two days 
remained of his contract time kept him bravely 
to the struggle. 

He had reached the edge of the property and 
was hobbling down the country road when a 
man in a buggy approached him. George 
stopped, and as the man came up, said: 

‘*T have hurt my leg in the woods and I want 
to get to the railroad-station. Will you take 
me there ?’’ 

*‘No,’’ replied the man. 
other way.’’ 

“‘But,’’ cried George, 
must get to a doctor !’’ 

**Can’t help it. You go on and you’ll find 
somebody. ’’ 

**But I’ll pay you well for it,’’ said George, 
anxiously. 

A shrewd light came into the man’s eyes. 

**How much will you pay ?’’ 

**T wo dollars.’’ 

The man shook his head and started on. 

‘*Hold on!’’ cried George. ‘‘I’ll pay you all 
I have.’’ 

**How much ?’’ 

*T shall need my fare down, and I have 
only four dollars besides that with me, but I 
will give you all that.’’ 

*‘Show it to me.’’ 

George displayed the four dollars. 

‘*How much do you need for your fare?’’ 

**Sixty cents.’’ 

‘*Where you going ?’’ 

‘Down to Millville.’’ 

‘*There is no train for three hours. I’ll take 
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you all the way for ten dollars. Pay me what 
you have now, and give me the rest when you 
get there.’’ 

‘All right,’’ said George, wearily. 
a; 

He got into the wagon, and the two drove 
off. Once or twice George attempted to enter 
into conversation with the driver, but in vain. 

Finally they reached the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, to George’s great relief. His knee had 
been growing more and more painful and 
swollen, and the jolting of the last few miles 
had been very hard. He bade the man drive 
him to the mill. When he reached it, George 
had to be helped out of the wagon. Mr. Howes 
came running to the door. 

‘‘Give six dollars to this man,’’ said George, 
in a faint tone. 

Mr. Howes brought it, and George paid the 
money, whereupon the farmer turned and de- 
parted on the homeward road. 

George suddenly fainted from the pain. Mr. 
Howes and one of the men carried him gently 
in and laid him on the pile of coats in the corner 
of the mill. 

‘“‘Run for the doctor!’?’ Mr. Howes called 
sharply to one of the men. In a few moments 
the doctor arrived. He soon brought George 
back to consciousness, and made an examination 
of his knee. 

‘‘Got an ugly bruise and sprain there,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I think you had better keep off your 
feet for the next two days.’’ 

‘‘Can’t do it, doctor,’’? said George. ‘‘I’ve 
got to go straight back to the city on the first 
train.’’ 

“Tf you do any such thing as that, you 
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may not walk again,’’ said the doctor. ‘I 
will not be responsible for the consequences. ’’ 

‘‘It would be absolutely unsafe for me to go 
to the city, would it?’’ 

**Ven, °° 

** All right, doctor. 
alone for a moment.’’ 

The doctor withdrew. 

**T think,’’ George said to Mr. Howes, ‘‘that 
the secret I have been looking for is up in the 
lake, and the only man I dare have tell us about 
it is Professor Fisher from my own college. I 
was going straight to him. The doctor says it 
is absolutely impossible for me to walk for the 
next three days. I shall have to send you. 
Will you take this sample,’’ and he pulled out 


I’d like to see Mr. Howes 


| in outline that it seemed as if it had been turned | 
}out by a giant lathe, Osgood wasted no time 

over it. The glittering snow-field was not far 
| away. 

The sun shone directly down between the 
| narrowing walls of the ravine, and turned its.| 
floor, wet with many little trickling streams of | 
| water, into a carpet of warm colors. These 
little streams had steadily grown more numer- 
ous. The plaint of them was sharper, and | 
now Osgood began to fear that he might find | 
uncomfortably deep pools ahead. The strong 
sun-rays were playing havoc with the snow- 
fields. 

He was looking up at the great white beds | 
when suddenly the mass that choked the head | 
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back, and the snow fell on his bloody face, and 
the sunlight was blotted out. 

When he was able to investigate his situation, 
Osgood found himself a prisoner. The two 
tongues of snow had crowded together after 
passing the rock, and squeezed back so that he 
stood in a funnel-shaped well, the narrower 
part of which was above his head. The open- 
ing, in fact, through which he could see the 
sky, was only a few feet wide and at least 
thirty feet above him. He could not climb the 


| sloping walls, and the rock offered a sheer face 


that was equally unscalable. He struck the 
snow with his hand, and found it packed almost 
to the consistency of ice; but he was not the 
sort to yield without a struggle, and drawing 


a sample of the powder which had fortunately | of the ravine sank as if some support beneath | his clasp-knife, he attacked the wall of his 
escaped destruction, ‘‘to Professor Fisher, and | it had been knocked away, and a puff of wind | prison. 


ask him if he will come back here with you at 
once? There are only four days left before the 


Belgian sails, and the contract was to be signed | sunken snow, and then the broad, glistening | away doggedly. 


in two days. It will take you twelve hours 
down and twelve hours back. Wire Professor 
Fisher that you are coming on urgent business, 
and sign my name. If he doesn’t get here by 
day after to-morrow, we shall probably lose 
the Mexican contract, because it will mean a 
day more to get back to New York. You have 
only twenty minutes to get the train. Have 
you money enough ?’’ 

‘‘T have money enough, but I’ve got to change 
my clothes and get ready to go.’’ 

‘*No, you’ll have to go straight to the station 
as youare. Here —’’ He wrote a brief note. 

‘‘Now please hurry,’’ said George. And Mr. 
Howes departed hastily. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Pry" friends, William Pee- 4 
bles and Henry Osgood, f 

were trapping in one of : 
those narrow, well-watered val- 
leys on the eastern slope of the 
Rockies, near the Canadian line. 
Their hut of lodge poles covered 
with sod was close under the 
shelter of the foot-hills and a 
few hundred yards from the 
upper waters of a swift little stream that, 
although clear of ice, was still clotted with 
occasional rafts of slush. 

Spring was well advanced, and the ground 
everywhere was damp with the seepage that 
trickled down in myriads of little silver threads 
from the snow-beds lying on the high ridges. 
The air was filled with the soft, murmurous 
sound of moving waters and the low, vibrating 
roar of shifting snow. 

Sometimes a great patch, many acres in 
extent, would slip down toward the foot-hills, 
leaving the wet rock bare and glistening in the 
sun. The deep hum of its rush always startled 
Peebles, and he would look up and note with a 
frown and an air of alertness the cloud of snow 
that hung above the front of the slide. 

Peebles had been caught in a snowslide once, 
and he had a very good memory. He grew 
irritable sometimes when Osgood joked about 
his timidity, but his caution never lessened. In 
a way he was proud of his experience, although 
the last thing he wished to do was to repeat it. 
The rough lives of the trappers are largely 
measured by such violent experiences, and the 
man who has been through the most varied and 
greatest number of hairbreadth escapes is apt 
to be best fitted for his work, because every 
accident has left him with a little more knowl- 
edge. 

Peebles knew that he was wiser in many 
ways than his chum, and as trappers have 
their vanities like the rest of us, he was secretly 
incensed because Osgood refused to acknowledge 
this superiority. 

Not that Osgood was disagreeable about it. 
He was so overflowing with animal spirits that 
he could not look on the serious side of things. 
Laughter was his criticism on everything, good, 
bad and indifferent; but he was more than 
willing to do his share of the work, and when 
it was done and the heavy silence of the moun- 
tains pressed about the camp-fire, he would sing 
or tell stories until the solemn, listening Peebles 
would begin to think that Osgood was a very 
xood fellow, after all. 

The pair differed in many ways. Peebles 
was really old-fashioned, a sort of a Spartan 
with a preference for roughing it. The sky 
was a good-enough roof for him in clear 
weather, and the ground a sufficiently soft bed. 
He built the tiniest of fires,—hardly more than 
two or three coals,—over which he cooked just 
the amount of meat necessary to support life. 
He never cooked a second portion or had a 
crumb left over. 

Osgood liked a tight hut, a bonfire that was 
xood to look at, and three big meals a day. He 
disdained the bacon and hardtack that sufficed 
for his partner. He understood how to cook 


beavers’ tails, which if properly prepared make 
an excellent dish ; and he could fry small fresh 
trout in a way to preserve every drop of their 
Juices. Grouse and rabbits are poor in spring, 
but Osgood relished a stew of them now and 
Occasionally he shot an elk from the 


then. 
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bands that were beginning to 
work up from the south, but elk 
meat palls quickly, and trap- 
pers have a theory that it does 
not ‘‘stay by’’ a man. 

There is only one wild animal 
of the Rockies whose flesh fills 
all the requirements of the epi- 
eure and the active hunter. 
That is the mountain-sheep, or 
bighorn, and he seems to know his value, and 
keeps himself to the high, bare, inaccessible 
buttresses of rock. 

Osgood was always hungry for mountain- 
sheep chops. Every morning before breakfast 
he put his keen blue eyes to the field-glasses 
and swept the upper levels, while Peebles cut 
his little slices of bacon methodically and meas- 
ured out his pinch of tea. This field-glass 
habit annoyed Peebles considerably, yet from it 
came the adventure and the growth of the 
stronger bond between the two men, about 
which this story is concerned. 

At last one morning Osgood saw a small band 
of sheep feeding half-way up one of the higher 
ridges. They were invisible to the naked eye, 
so Peebles never saw them; but through the 
glasses Osgood could make out the little pur- 
plish dots moving against the lighter blue of the 
rock, and his mouth watered. He slung the 
field-glasses round his neck and took up his 
rifle. 

“You needn’t say anything,’’ 
Peebles. ‘‘And I won’t, either.’’ 


remarked 


travelled down the ravine. 
A band of black rim-rock showed above the 


DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS. 


beds above began to crawl with a slow, heaving | 
movement, converging upon the ravine. 

The first movement was so noiseless and slow 
that Osgood did not realize that there was any 
threat in it. Nevertheless he halted and gazed 
ahead, undecided. 

The snow crawled to the edge of the rim-rock, 
and its front crumbled and fell. Then more 
was pushed over. The ragged lumps began to 
fall thick and fast. Faster and faster they 
poured over the rim-rock, merging in a few 
seconds into endless white sheets, that thun- 
dered into the ravine and came roaring down 
its sloping bed, one boiling, resistless tongue of | 
snow. 

It flashed across Osgood’s mind that Peebles 





*‘Oh, you can call me a fool if you want to,’’ 
said Osgood, laughing, ‘‘but I’ve been honing 
for mutton so long I’ve just got to have some. 
Ta-ta!’’ 

Peebles grunted and Osgood strode off, fol- | 
lowing a trough between the foot-hills. 

The day was warm, and when Osgood reached | 
the real slope of the mountain ridge he paused 
a few minutes to rest. The sheep were where | 
he had first seen them, on a narrow strip of | 
grass high up among the jagged masses of 
rock. 

A few hundred yards to their right the moun- 
tain was cleft by a deep fissure that sloped | 
down to a tangle of boulders and bleached tree 
trunks among the foot-hills. The head of this 
fissure began in the snow-fields of the upper | 


| been the scene of many slides. 


would never have been caught in such a trap. 

Then he turned and ran, cursing his folly. | 
He might have known that the ravine had 
The boulders 
and bleached tree trunks and the worn walls 


| were eloquent of the fact to which he had been 


deaf. Springing over the smaller rocks and 
dodging round those too large to hurdle, with 
many slips and stumbles that left bleeding cuts 
on hands and legs, he fled down the chute, 
while behind him the jarring roar of the slide 
swelled to a greater volume. 

Osgood knew that he could not reach the 
mouth of the ravine before he was overtaken. | 
He could not cover even half the distance. 
Yet he kept on running desperately, scrambling 
to his feet like a cat at every fall or stumble, | 





BEHIND HIM THE 
JARRING ROAR OF 

THE SLIDE SWELLED 
TO A GREATER VOLUME 


| not wield his knife. 


The sun went down behind the mountain 
ridge, and it grew very cold, but Osgood worked 
He kept his head, working 

and resting alternately, 
and using his knife with 
care. On its blades de- 
pended his chance of 
freedom. <A strip of dried 
elk meat that he had had 
the good sense to bring 
would do, he calculated, 
for three meals, and the 
chips of snow satisfied 
his thirst. 

During the night he 
slept a little from sheer 
weariness. When the 
morning light filtered 
palely through the top of” 
the funnel, he was 
shocked to see how little 
he had accomplished. 
His hands were raw and 
swollen, and he ached 
with the chill of the 
place. He had chipped 
out a hole three feet deep, 
sloping upward. It was 
at least thirty feet more 
to the surface of the slide, 
but he tried to comfort 
himself with the thought 
that he would find the 
snow less solid as he 
progressed. 

As the hole grew 
deeper it became harder 
to work in it. Lying on 
the snow on his stomach 
soon chilled him, and he 
had to work by shifts, 
returning to the cave to 
stamp his feet and thrash 
his numbed arms. Ilis 

advance was much less rapid than at first, in 
consequence, although his failing strength was 
a factor in this. 

The morning passed and the light began to 
wane again. Osgood’s very bones ached with 
the chill. He shook so at times that he could 
Waves of despair surged 
over him, during which he sat on the rock floor 
motionless, and stared at the blank gray-white 
walls with unseeing eyes. When these moments 
passed, he would craw] into the hole again and 
hack furiously at the snow, but these spurts of 
energy grew more fitful. As the last thread of 
light disappeared, they ceased altogether. 

He fell into a sort of sick sleep, with his 
bleeding, swollen hands tucked inside the 


| bosom of his shirt, and dreamed of Peebles 


watching a distant slide with that deer-like 
look of alertness. He was laughing at Peebles 
for an old woman, and Peebles turned and 
spoke to him. Then Peebles came close to him 
with a solemn expression of warning, and 
shouted mightily in his ear. 

He awoke with an uneasy cry, which was 
answered from the top of the funnel. A match 
flared, and round it the snow sprang out of the 


| darkness in a blue-white cup, and above the 


flame was Peebles’ head in its rusty minkskin 
cap. 
‘‘Hullo, Harry !’’ said Peebles, as if he were 


| saying good morning. 


Then he let down a rawhide sziata with a 
noosed end, and drew Osgood, clawing at the 


peak, and a sloping mass of snow between the | his eyes raking the walls for the sight of a | face of the rock, to the surface. 


walls seemed to promise a comparatively easy | 
exit there. } 


But 


| 
| 


erack that might offer him a foothold. 
they were relentlessly smooth. 


**Better sit a spell and chew a little of this,’’ 
said Peebles; and it was beaver’s tail and not 


Osgood decided that the best way to stalk the There was but one chance for him—to reach | bacon that he pulled out of his pocket. 
sheep would be to ascend this ravine and come | the great boulder, which loomed ahead of him It was wretchedly cooked, but Osgood’s eyes 


out on the lower snow-field, and accordingly he 
started for its mouth, making a small détour to | 
avoid the packed jumble of débris. 

The floor of the ravine was rough and rock- 
strewn; but as he was completely hidden so far 
as the sheep were concerned, Osgood could pick 
his way as he chose. The walls grew more 
perpendicular as he ascended, until not even a 
cougar could have scaled them, and he noticed 
with some surprise that they were almost as 
smooth as if planed. 

About a mile from the mouth he came to a 
boulder as large as a house, squarely in the 
middle of the ravine. It rested in a natural 
depression in the rock floor, between which and 
the face of the boulder there was a gap large 
enough to accommodate a grizzly. Some bones 
lying in front of it showed that it had been the 
lair of a wild animal; but beyond giving an 
appreciative glance at the huge rock, so regular 








like a fortress of refuge. He fixed his gaze on 
the big rock as if to shorten the distance, and 
strained his muscles to the cracking-point. 
The blood suddenly gushed from his nose and 
poured down over his hunting-shirt. Strangely 
enough, it seemed to invigorate him. His con- | 


| gested eyes cleared and the violent pressure at | 


his temples lightened. He sprang forward with 
a fresh burst of speed, almost from under the | 
eurling, churning front of the slide. Dodging | 
round the rock, he fell headlong, and rolled 
across the bones into the little cave. | 

The slide was upon him in an instant, with | 
a breath of winter and the roar of a Niagara, | 
as it hurled its tons upon tons of snow and | 
grinding boulders against the obstruction. Two 


smarted suddenly, and he looked down the 
mountain. There was still a strong after- 
noon light left, although his prison caught 
none of it, and he could see the great river 
of rough snow choking the ravine clear to its 
mouth. 

‘*How did you ever find me?’’ he asked. 

‘*‘Why, I don’t know,’’ said Peebles. ‘‘I 
calculated you’d come up this way, and I heard 
the slide. I guess I poked into more’n a thou- 
sand pot-holes.’’ 

Wise, stanch old Peebles! 

‘*Tt was kind of lonesome last night, without 
you singing and telling fool stories,’’ said 
Peebles, as an afterthought. 

Osgood bit suddenly and desperately at the 


tossing streams shot by, one on each side of the | charred beaver’s tail. 


rock, which vibrated and stirred in its bed. | 
Would it withstand the shock? 
exhausted to care, Osgood lay panting on his | 


Ww, 


‘‘Say, but this is the best thing I ever ate! 


Almost too | he exclaimed. 


And Peebles almost smiled. 























THE CABIN JOHN BRIDGE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
An ‘*Investor’s Exchange’’ advertised 
in a circular that ‘‘We give advice free, 
and if no business results, no harm is done.’’ 
This is a specimen of unintentional frankness, 
caused by misuse of the English language. 


= e just sung ‘Lead, kindly Light,’ that’s 
what we sung, over and over,’’ said 
one of the men rescued from a recent mine 
disaster in England. He and his companions 
were confined sixteen hours in darkness before 
help came. Then the light did lead them out. 
Aqui which has puzzled a good many 
persons has at last been settled. A promi- 
nent woman’s rights advocate says that a suffra- 
gist is one who tries to convert women, and a 
suffragette one who tries to convert men. 
Evidently it is not, as some had thought, a 
national or racial matter. 
™ national House of Representatives has 
decided to remodel the chamber in which 
it sits. The hall will be reduced in size and 
chairs will be substituted for the desks. The 
hall is so large that members have difficulty in 
making themselves heard, and the Speaker finds 
it hard to keep his scattered flock in order. 
resident Taft took the oath of office on the 
Bible belonging to the Supreme Court, on 
which he would have taken the oath as a 
Supreme Court justice if he had received the 
appointment which he hoped for when President 
McKinley summoned him to Washington to send 
him to the Philippines. He chose that copy 
for the reason that he had always hoped to sit 
on the Supreme Court bench. 
=. Percival Lowell, in a recent lecture on 
astronomy, said that the world is likely to 
come to an end through the falling of a dark 
star into the sun. As the final catastrophe 
will not occur till twelve or fifteen years after 
the star has become visible through reflected 
light, and as no such star is now threatening 
us, it will be safe to plant the garden as usual 
this spring, and to anticipate eating the green 
stuff later in the summer. 
a missionaries have been accused of 
encouraging the Koreans to rebel against 
the Japanese government. Prince Ito, in an- 
swer to a letter of the American ambassador, 
Mr. O’ Brien, says that there is no truth in the 
charge, and that the missionaries are cooperating 
with the government in its work of educating 
the people. Missionaries have no motive for 
meddling in politics in countries where the 
government does not hinder but assists their 
efforts. 


™ will of the late Earl of Leicester, recently 
admitted to probate, contained several pages 
devoted to denunciation of extravagance at 
funerals. The earl wished his burial to be 
simple and inexpensive, notwithstanding the 
fact that he left a fortune of a million pounds 
sterling. If the nobility continues to set the 
example, the ordinary Englishman and Irish- 
man may abandon his foolish expenditures at 
funerals, and the excellent practise may in time 
spread to America. 


he name of Jefferson Davis has been ordered 
to be restored to the tablet on the Cabin 
John Bridge, from which it was erased in 1862. 
The bridge, which supports an aqueduct carry- 
ing water to Washington, was begun in 1853, 
when Davis was Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Pierce, and the tablet announces this fact, 
together with the date of completion. The 
erasure of the name at the time of the Civil 
War was as foolish as the passage in the war- 
song in which an intention to hang Davis toa 
sour-apple tree was expressed. Its restoration 
now can offend nobody. 
yews University has decided to abolish 
coeducation, and will probably establish a 
separate college for women. Opponents of coedu- 
cation are often the strongest advocates of higher 
instruction for women, and are ready to recog- 
nize the ability of women to equal, or excel, 
men in class work. Yet advocates of coeduca- 
tion often accuse those who do not believe in it 
of being opposed altogether to the education of 
women. The essential thing is to secure for 
women the very best opportunities for culture 
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and scholarship. Because the established insti- 
tutions for men offered the best if not the only 
courses in the higher studies, equal education 
for women was at first involved with the prob- 
lem of coeducation. But the two questions are 
distinct, and will become more so with the im- 
provement of colleges for women. 


[" a recent speech, Mr. Taft provoked a laugh 
by suggesting ironically that his audience 
read the Congressional Record. It is unfor- 
tunate that, owing to its bulk and cost, the 
Record is not a popular magazine, for only 
through the Record can the intelligent citizen 
understand fully the acts of Congress and the 
beliefs and abilities of individual Congress- 
men. Our newspapers, in this day of tabloid 
reporting and picturesque summaries, would 
do well to give more space to reprints of 
important passages from the Record, or else to 
require their own reporters to send exact repro- 
ductions of the more significant debates. The 
English papers give a much better account of 
the proceedings of Parliament than our papers 
give of the deliberations of Congress. The 
English papers ‘‘report’’ Parliament ; our papers 
talk about Congress and strive to give original 
news, much of which, like original spelling, 
has only its originality to recommend it. 


SEA JEWELS. 


The wind is like a lapidary, 
And cuts the sapphire of the sea. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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THE PARTY “BOSS.” 


0 political movement of our time is more 
N important than the effort to eliminate or 

control the party ‘‘boss.’’ “In all our 
units of government he is present, managing 
party councils, leading the voter by the nose. 

We know he is there. Yet he has no official 
existence, and so he is responsible to nobody. 
Voters may wish his removal, but they have 
no way of reaching him; his name is not on 
the ballot—as boss. Elected officials may wish 
to disobey him, but they know that he holds 
their political career in his hands. 

The purpose of the direct primary is to 
diminish the influence of the boss, to secure 
mutual responsibility between the people and 
their elected officials. But if the boss can find 
ways to control final elections, he will find ways 
to control primary elections, too. 

Governor Hughes of New York has offered 
a plan to reform the boss by giving him official 
standing. He proposes to recognize by law the 
right of party committees to name candidates. 
The boss would then have definite functions 
in our system of government, instead of being 
an elusive power behind the throne. The people 
would be responsible for party organization; 
the party committees would be responsible bodies 
nominated, elected, controlled by the voter. 

The change which Governor Hughes suggests 
resembles the beneficent change which overtook 
the British ministry at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Before that time ministers 
had been responsible only to the king, and yet 
Parliament had become the absolute governing 
authority. A strong man could ‘‘boss’’ the 
government in the face of Parliament so long 
as he pleased the king. 

In 1693 Lord Sunderland contrived the min- 
isterial system that now prevails, under which 
the ministry is an executive committee of the 
majority of the House of Commons. Similarly 
legalized party committees in American states 
would be executive boards of nomination re- 
sponsible to the voters. No system can cure 
corruption, but a system that admits irresponsi- 
ble power invites corruption. 
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SETTING GENIUS FREE. 


he interesting news comes from California 
T that Mr. Luther Burbank, the breeder of 

new plant varieties, has been permanently 
‘‘capitalized,’’ or endowed. Three wealthy men 
have organized a stock company for the pur- 
pose of marketing the Burbank products, and 
especially with a view to developing the spineless 
cactus. Mr. Burbank expresses himself as much 
pleased at the prospect of being relieved of all 
thought and worry about the financial end of 
his work, and of being free to prosecute his 
experiments with a single mind. 

Among other interesting questions, this new 
arrangement calls up the matter of money- 
making as a distinct art. There is no doubt 
that it is an art, a special gift which is bestowed 
frequently upon men who in other directions 
have minds of most ordinary character and 
capacity. In contrast are the men who ‘‘can 
make anything but money,’’ who have genius 
and yet find it hard to make a living. No one 
of the parties to the California arrangement 
belongs distinctively to these classes; neverthe- 
less, they represent on one side capital, on the 
other, genius, and the union between them 
ought to be of the greatest benefit to the race. 

The capitalizing of special ability is as old as 
human history, yet each new incident is always 
interesting. The kings who provided a place 
at court for the jesters and the troubadours 
were in a small way setting genius free. The 
establishment of a laureateship and of pensions 





for poets is another instance ; and coming down 
to modern times, Mr. Carnegie in the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, and Mr. Rockefeller 
in his great gift for medical research, are doing 
the same thing—that is, setting genius free. 

Nothing is more creditable to men of wealth 
than this perception that other traits of mind 
may be higher than the gift of money-making, 
and that it is true public service to give such 
traits free play. 

ca 


HER CHILD’S QUESTION. 


If you should meet with the girl that you were, 
Do you think you would know her still? 
Charlotte M. Packard. 
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WORTH IMITATING. 


- he Companion’’ has spoken its word of 
commendation of trade-schools for girls 
which have been springing up in the 

cities. There can hardly be too many of them, 

and the endowment of money and of interest 
which they call for will be well invested. 

Americans pride themselves on being leaders 
in all movements for the enlargement of the 
life of women; but Berlin, in Germany, is far 
in advance of us in this one department—in 
teaching girls how to use their hands for profit- 
able and desirable ends. The Lette Verein in 
Berlin is the largest industrial school for girls 
in the world, and is teaching hundreds of girls 
skill in occupations, ranging from stenography 
to cooking, and from bookbinding to marketing 
and darning. 

The school has two great boarding-houses, 
in one of which live a hundred girls who are 
studying in the household school. They do all 
the work in their own family, and learn in the 
three-year course every detail of housekeeping. 
The course is by no means confined to so-called 
‘*bread work,’’ but has fine courses of lectures 
on the chemistry of food, on home sanitation, 
and on kindred subjects. 

The dressmaking department graduates two 
or three hundred expert dressmakers every 
year. The bookbinding department is very 
popular, and hair-dressing rivals bookkeeping 
as a money-making occupation. 

The tuition is only nominal in the school— 
about fifty dollars a year; and the whole 
housekeeping fee, including board, and covering 
three years, is only one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Women are the teachers in the school, with a 
single exception; there is a man at the head of 
the photography department. Any one who 
wishes to see what teaching can achieve in 
trades which have been too often the victims of 
unskilled labor has only to visit the big, airy, 
well-situated, busy and popular Lette Verein, 
looking out upon the beautiful Viktoria Luise 
Platz, in Berlin. 
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TARIFF CHANGES AND BUSINESS. 


hen the British government introduces 
W a bill in Parliament making changes 

in the tariff rates the bill is enacted at 
once and the new rates go into effect forthwith. 
The Englishman goes to bed with one rate of 
duty on his breakfast tea, and wakes in the 
morning with a different rate. There is no 
long debate over the justice of this rate or that 
rate, and no long period of suspense during 
which importers and those using articles af- 
fected by import duties have practically to stop 
business. 

In the United States there is always a long 
period of uncertainty during the progress of a 
tariff bill through Congress. The country, 
many weeks ago, began to feel the effect of the 
announcement made last year that the tariff 
law is to be revised. The inquiry by the ways 
and means committee into the need of changes 
in various schedules disclosed the line of likely 
changes in duties. The country is awaiting 
the changes. 

A proposed reduction in duty always puts a 
stop to importations. The dealers exert them- 
selves to dispose of the goods already in stock 
before the new goods admitted at a lower rate 
can be put on the market. But a proposed 
increase in duty is followed by feverish activity 
among importers, who seek to bring in as much 
as possible under the low rate. Cessation of 
importation follows the passage of the new 
law instead of preceding it, as in the case of a 
reduction. 

The Dingley law has remained in force long 
after the demand for revision began, largely 
because the leaders in Congress were unwilling 
to subject the business of the country to the 
uncertainty which always accompanies tariff 


changes. 
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CANCER AND ITS CURABILITY. 


r. William T. Bull of New York, who 
D died of cancer the other day, was one of 
the most famous surgeons in America. 
He had probably operated upon hundreds of 
persons for cancer at their request, in the belief 
that the only hope of prolonging their life lay 
in the use of the knife. Many of them died of 
cancer after the operation, as he died after he 
had been operated upon. 
Such knowledge as the world has was used 
in the attempt to save his life. That it failed 
shows how little is known of the subject. 














Malignant growths called cancers have been 
removed successfully soon after they showed 
themselves, but in many cases similar growths 
have appeared later in different parts of the 
body. This has led the physicians to conclude, 
after investigation, that the cancer is the result 
of some peculiar abnormal condition of the sys- 
tem, and is not merely a local growth. They 
do not know exactly what that condition is, but 
they have theories about it. 

Investigators are at work in all parts of the 
world, testing the old theories and forming new 
ones. They experiment on animals afflicted 
with cancer, and announce the results every 
little while ; but progress toward definite knowl- 
edge is slow. 

Up to the present, so far as known, no 
advanced case of cancer has been cured, although 
the ravages of the disease have been temporarily 
checked either by the knife, or by the use of 
radium, the Roentgen rays or the Finsen light. 
Those who advertise sure and permanent cures 
for cancer are quacks, not to be trusted. The 
real cure, when it comes, as it will some time, 
will be made the free possession of all physi- 
cians, not the exclusive possession of any one. 
The world looks hopefully forward to the day 
when that great and beneficent discovery shall 


be made. 
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FAME DEFERRED. 


ohn LaFarge, for many years a celebrated 
J mural painter, when he received a medal 

of honor from the Architectural League 
of New York, a few weeks ago, accepted it 
‘‘with some reticence of thanks,’’ as he said 
in a spirit of pleasantry, as coming rather late. 
His years of work were almost past, he said, 
and recognition now was useless ‘‘as a help to 
live,’’ although had it been accorded earlier it 
would have smoothed a very toilsome road. 

A few days previous to this presentation, 
when Mr. W. P. Frith, a member of the Royal 
Academy, attained his ninetieth birthday, it 
was noted that pictures he had sold in his early 
days for a hundred dollars afterward brought 
more than five thousand dollars—of which, of 
course, he received nothing. Another academi- 
cian, remarking on this fact, observed that fame 
sometimes yields little practical benefit to the one 
who wins it, to his family, or to comrades he 
would gladly aid. 

Millet’s ‘‘Angelus’’ was sold by the painter 
for two hundred dollars, but after Millet became 
famous it changed hands six times, always 
at an advance, and was finally bought by 
an American for one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand dollars. Yet its value, as a work of 
art, was fixed when it left the easel. So the 
academician suggested that in similar cases a 
percentage of the advanced price should be 
paid to the artist’s heirs, or if there were none, 
be used by the state to purchase the productions 
of living painters. 

Anomalies of the ‘‘Angelus’’ variety are not 
confined to any class of artists. Authors, com- 
posers, inventors, and all who exercise creative 
gifts are subject to the experience shared by the 
painters, nor is it easy to name a practicable 
remedy. All the more keenly, it may be, one 
feels ‘‘the7pity of it’’ that fame, or the rewards 
of fame, should come too late to help a genius 
to live; and one wishes that, before expending 
vast sums for ‘‘old masters,’’ prospective pur- 
chasers would try to satisfy themselves that 
no new master is striving—and starving—within 
easy reach. 

* @¢ © 


a to use the power of the tides are 
seldom taken seriously. That there is enor- 
mous power in them is admitted, but as no one 
has ever been able to run machinery with it save 
on a small scale, the average man thinks no one 
ever will be able to utilize the power on a large 
scale. A similar view prevailed for a long time 
regarding the practicability of a rotary steam- 
engine ; but inventors kept at it, and now a turbine- 
engine is driving steamships across the ocean at a 
greater speed than was ever before possible. In 
like manner some one will discover how to harness 
the tides and make them do his bidding. A group 
of men, even now, believe that they have the 
secret, for they are planning to dam the rivers 
which empty into the Bay of Fundy and to place 
in the dams motors to be operated by the terrific 
rush of the waters that pour in and out of these 
streams every day. As the difference between 
low tide and high tide is fifty feet or more along 
the bay, it is evident that the power developed 
is enormous. mae 

tis a common delusion that in overcoats weight 

and warmth go together. The London Lancet 
points out the fact that not only is this not so, but 
within certain limits the opposite is true. The 
material and the weave which produce the greatest 
weight are also those which make good conductors 
of heat, and therefore poor preservers of it. The 
looser, lighter weaves are not only warmer than 
the heavy, stiff cloths, like the old-fashioned 
meltons and kerseys, but they permit more free- 
dom of motion, which, in turn, produces heat. 
The Lancet also declares that we make a mistake 
in using dark cloths for our winter overcoats ; that 
light-colored ones would at once be warmer and 
more cheerful in a gloomy season. 


he giant trees of the Calaveras grove in Cal- 

ifornia will live the rest of their natural life 
without fear of the woodsman’s ax and safe from 
fire. President Roosevelt signed, last month, the 
bill creating the Calaveras National Forest. The 
former owners of the trees have received in com- 
pensation stumpage in other government reserves, 
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so that no money appropriation was necessary. 
The new national forest contains about a thousand 
acres in Calaveras County and about three thou- 
sand acresin Tuolumne County. The two divisions 
contain fifteen hundred giant sequoias over six 
feet in diameter, besides unnumbered sugar pines, 
yellow pines, white firs and incense-cedars. In 
the Calaveras grove are ten monsters twenty- 
five feet in diameter, and seventy that measure 
fifteen feet or more. Many of them have been 
named after distinguished persons. The country 
is fortunate to have these giant trees preserved in 
a living hall of fame. Last summer a forest fire 
destroyed a part of the Calaveras grove. Govern- 
ment forestry will prevent another such fire. 
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THE TRUTH. 


he minister, sighing inwardly,—his study win- 

dow gave him forewarning of callers,—went 
down to meet Mrs. James Potter. It seemed to 
him sometimes that he was always going down 
to meet some Mrs. James Potter. Once he had 
preached a sermon upon her. Of course it did not 
reach her. It did not even relieve his own mind 
as he had thought it would, because little Jessie 
Conner had come to him the next morning grieved 
and troubled for fear she had hurt others—Jessie 
Conner! After that the minister gave up preach- 
ing at other people, and preached only at himself. 

Mrs. Potter was sitting by the door, stern and 
inflexible, her unhappy face full of hard lines. She 
had, of course, been hurt by something some one 
had said about her. She gave the story in detail— 
the minister could have given it to her exactly as 
accurately. It was all so clear,—the faithfulness 
to her poor, narrow creed, the biting tongue, the 
unlovely life,—all so clear to everybody except 
Mrs. James Potter. 

“T told her the whole truth,” she finished her 
story. “I can’t help it if she didn’t like it. Some- 
body ought to tell her the truth, so I did. And 
this is the thanks I get! Sometimes I wonder 
what is the use of doing your duty, anyhow, when 
those who do it are hated, and those who trim and 
flatter get all the pleasant things in life.” 

“You told her the truth,’ the minister repeated, 
slowly. “That was a wonderful achievement, 
Mrs, Potter. You are to be congratulated—if you 
really did it.” 

Mrs. Potter stared at him in bewilderment. 

“You see,” the minister explained, ‘‘the truth is 
so large. The ‘whole truth’—who but God ever 
knows that? The biggest of us can grasp but 
fragments of it. Suppose you tell me exactly 
what you said about Millie.” 

“I said,” Mrs. Potter’s tone was slightly defiant, 
“that Millie was growing wild, and everybody was 
talking about her, and if her mother didn’t watch 
her closely it would be too late.” 

“Was that all?” 

“That was all.” 

“And you call that the truth?” 

Again Mrs. Potter stared, now resentfully. 

“You said nothing about Millie’s being a pretty, 
affectionate child, nothing about her clever fingers, 
nor her kind-heartedness, nor her unselfishness?” 

“What had that to do with it?” she asked. 

“Everything, if you were telling the truth. You 
see, you were not telling the truth at all. To take 
a bit of the shadow side and offer that as a perfect 
picture was no more the truth than if I should 
describe her by saying she had a knack at trim- 
ming hats. Now, Mrs. Potter, I am going to ask 
you to think this matter over. Hereafter when 
you tell any one the truth I want you to stop and 
think how much—and which side—of the truth 
you are really telling; then whenever you tell 
anything about the shadow side, stop and tell 
something of the bright side to balance it. If you 
will follow this prescription faithfully, you will 
find that you and other people will understand 
each other as you never have before in your lives. 
Remember that unless you do this, you are not 
honest. Try it for one month.” 

As Mrs. James Potter’s perturbed back disap- 
peared down the path the minister went back to 
his study, and his sigh this time was half-humor- 
ous, half-sad. 

® ¢ 


AN ARAN WEDDING. 


he Isles of Aran are one of the least known 

and most interesting corners of Ireland. The 
people, mostly fisherfolk, are poor and ignorant; 
yet they speak the ancient tongue of their land 
with such purity and perfection that scholars 
from the great universities go to learn of them. 
An illiterate lad of fourteen was recently the quite 
competent instructor in Gaelic of a distinguished 
German professor. 

A recent sojourner in one of the isles discovered 
that there were upon it but three wedding-rings. 
But no prospective bridegroom was ever discour- 
aged because he could not buy one. He need 
simply go to the nearest of the three happy 
matrons who were ring-wearers, and borrow her 
ring. 

Pulled proudly from her work-worn finger, it 
went into his pocket until the ceremony; after- 
ward, the new bride wore it until the end of the 
honeymoon, when she returned it to the owner. 

An Aran bride, however, knows little of such 
honeymoons as the very word suggests. It is 
common, the day after the wedding, to see her 
Staggering up the beach under a creel of fish so 
heavy that a man of a race less hardy might hesi- 
tate to lift it. 

Negotiations for a marriage are made with a 
girl’s father, and a dowry is expected. Business- 
like as this sounds, Aran lovers can be impetu- 
ous. Late one evening it occurred to a certain 
young man that he would like to marry a certain 
colleen, and to do so the next day. He hastily 
gathered a few cousins, and at midnight they 
knocked at her father’s door. Every one was 
abed, but the old man flung on something and 
opened; the rest of the family, hurriedly dressed, 
presently joined him. 

The matter was arranged, and early the next 
morning the priest was sent for. But there had 
been a storm and the sea was rough. He was de- 
layed, but the festivities were not. Into the midst 
of the convivial crowd came a messenger, announ- 
cing that his reverence’s boat was in sight; they 














decided to wait till he landed. Word came that he 
had landed ; they waited for him to climb the path. 
He did so, but still they lingered, and only an 
imperative message that he was actually waiting 
in the chapel broke up the antenuptial jubilation. 
Then the groom raced ahead, the bride followed 
gallantly but a few yards behind, the relatives 
ran after in a go-as-you-please procession, and all 
were soundly rated for their tardiness before the 
ruffied priest would proceed to solemnize the 
marriage with the borrowed ring. 
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SHIP - CARVING. 


n almost forgotten profession, or industry, is 
that of ship-carving. For many centuries, 





down to the beginning of the nineteenth, the orna- 
mentation of vessels, especially men-of-war, was | 


profuse, intricate and florid. A description of the 


strength and muscular vigor. 


earving on the United States line-of-battle ship | 


America, launched in 1782 and presented to 
France, will give some idea of the extent to which 
this was carried. It appears in Brewster’s “His- 
tory of Portsmouth.” 


The figurehead was a female figure crowned 
with laurel, representing America. The right arm 
was raised, pointing to heaven. On the left arm 
was a buckier with a blue ground carrying thirteen 
silver stars. On the stern of the ship under the 
cabin windows appeared two large figures in bas- 
relief representing “Tyranny” and “Oppression,” 
bound and bleeding on the ground. On the back 
of the starboard quarter was a large figure of 
“Mars.” On the highest part of the stern ap- 
peared “Wisdom,” and above her head an owl. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, ac- 
cording to the “Autobiography of Captain Zachary 
G. Lamson,” Philadelphia had not only the greatest 
ship-designer in the United States, but also the 
best ship-carver in the world, William Rush. In 
this field he was without a rival, and to a wonder- 
ful technical skill he added an artistic sense of 
beauty and genius for composition. 

He was the first carver to give an idea of life 
and motion to a ship’s figurehead. Each of his 
——— was either the lifelike representation 
of a person, or some symbolic conception ex- 
pressed in exquisite carving. His most noted 
eg were “‘Nature” for the Constellation, 
he “Genius of the United States” for the frigate 
of that name, and the “River God” for the East 
India ship Ganges. These figureheads were nine 
feet high, and could be removed for repair or in 
action. 
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MILD JUSTICE. 


—— Sophocles of Harvard College was a 
curiously brusque and kind-hearted man. He 
kept chickens, of which he was very fond. One 
day young Thornton’s dog leaped into the hen- 
yard and caused a commotion there. Sophocles, 
says Prof. G. H. Palmer in a book entitled “The 
Teacher,” was prompt in defense. 

He drew a pistol and fired, and the dog, per- 
ceiving his mistake, retreated as he had come. ° 

The following day young Thornton’s father, 


walking down the street, was suddenly embar- 
rassed by seeing Sophocles on the same sidewalk. 
Remembering, however, the old man’s usually 


averted gaze, he hoped to pass unnoticed. But as 
the two came abreast, gruff words and a piercing 
eye signaled stoppage. 

“Mr. Thornton, you have a son.” 

“Yes, Mr. Sophocles, a boy generally well-mean- 
ing but sometimes thoughtless.” 

“Your son has a — 

“A nervous dog, rather difficult to regulate.” 

“The dog worried my chickens.” 

“So I heard, and was sorry enough to hear it.” 

“T fired a pistol at him.” 

“Very properly. A pity you didn’t hit him.” 

“The pistol was not loaded.” 

And before Mr. Thornton could recover his wits 
for a suitable reply Sophocles had drawn from 
his pocket one of his long Sinaitic sweetmeats, 
had cut off a lump with his jack-knife, handed it 
to Mr. Thornton, and with the words, “‘This is for 
the boy who owns the dog,” was gone. 

The incident well illustrates the sweetness and 
savagery of the man, his plainness, his rejection 
of smooth and unnecessary words, his rugged 
exterior, and the underlying kindness which ever 
attended it. 


* 
SILENCING APOLLO. 


oor poetry is better than none—in the mind of 

the poet. His wife does not always agree, 
however. Forward tells the story of a minister 
who had lyric leanings, and who indulged them 
from time to time. 

“Before I was married,” he said, “I used to 
write what my wife called, not veins but 
‘rimes.’_ A year or two after my marriage I found 
on my desk these lines; they served to clip my 
wings pretty effectually. 

“*Tf all the poems I have written 
Were piled up in a pile 


And with a candle they were litten, 
You could see the blaze a mile. 


“*But all the gold that I have gitten 
‘or all the poems I have wrote 
Wouldn’t hurt the feeblest kitten 
f poured moulten down its throat.’ 
“Nothing was said about it, but there is no 
reason to doubt that my wife put them there.” 


A LONG SENTENCE. 


he way of the campaign orator is hard. He is 
continually open to misconstruction, and often 

his political career depends on his tact in getting 
out of an awkward place. The London Chronicle 
tells this interesting incident in the life of Lord 
Palmerston. 

He was speaking at a large public meeting. 

“Will = support such and such a reform if 
returned?” demanded a voice from the hall. 

“Pam,” as he was affectionately called, consid- 
ered a moment, and then repli “I will —” at 
which there were thunders of applause—‘‘not” — 
he continued, amid vociferous counter-cheering— 
“tell you.” Then there was general laughter. 

Lord Palmerston looked at the puzzled audience 
with a tantalizing smile on his countenance. 


* ¢ 


WELL -STOCKED. 


— summer a typical down-easter furnished a 
New York author, who had a cottage in a 
Maine village, with farm produce. 

One day when the man called with a wagon-load 


of vegetables, the author, wishing to make himself 
—. asked how much stock he kept on his 
arm 


“Five cows an’ a bull,” enumerated the farmer, 
“'nd two yokes of oxen, 
shares of Maine Central.” 


a calf, a hoss, an’ three 


| require meat two or three times a day. 











For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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A Mattress for the Foot. 
Relieves Tender Feet. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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LESS MEAT 
ADVICE OF FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


Formerly people thought meat necessary for 


The man who worked hard was supposed to 
Science 
has found out differently. 

It is now a common thing for the family physician 
to order less meat, as in the following letter from 
a New York man. 

“I had suffered for years with dyspepsia and 
nervousness. My physician advised me to eat less 
meat and greasy foods generally. I tried several 
things to take the place of my usual breakfast of 
chops, fried potatoes, etc., but got no relief until I 
tried Grape-Nuts food. 

“After using Grape-Nuts for the cereal part of 
my meals for two years, I am now a well man. 
Grape-Nuts benefited my health far more than the 
$500.00 worth of medicine I had taken before. 

“My wife and children are healthier than they 
had been for years, and we are a very happy 
family, largely due to Grape-Nuts. 

“We have been so much benefited by Grape- 
Nuts that it would be ungrateful not to acknowl- | 
edge it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- | 


uine, true, and full of human interest. | 
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more than forty 

years we have been making 
the Rising Sun for tidy housekeepers 
the world over, and they all unite in say- 
ing it gives by far the most durable 
lustre of all. That’s the real test. 
How long will it shine? 


Rising Sun Outlasts All Others. 


Just what you want for your stove. 
Makes it an ornament and keeps it so. 
Goes many times further than liquids, 
which always settle out. 

MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.8.A. 
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To prove that our 
Blizzard: 

Belt Ever- 

greens will 

grow in all parts 

of the country we offer to send 

6 Fine Spruces 44 to 4 ft. tall 
free to property owners. Whole- 
sale value and mailing expense over 
30 cents. To help, send 5 cents or not 
as you please. A postal will bring the 

trees and our catalog containing many colorec 
photo plates of our choice Blizzard Belt Fruits. Write 
today. The Gardaer Nursery Co., Box 94, Osage, la. 
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OLUME for volume, this rural gas 


actually gives twelve times more 
light than the best city gas. 


Like city gas, it is used in handsome 
brass or bronze chandeliers and fixtures 
of endless variety. 

A simple twist of the wrist turns on a 
brilliant flood of light in any room in the 
house, day or night. 

It has already driven the oil lamp with 
its grease, onan, soot and smell, out of 
176,000 town and suburban homes. 

Takes some member of every one of 
these 176,000 homes, fifteen minutes 
once a month, to make all the gas the 
household can use. 

+, * 

The magic is all in the wonderful gas- 
producing stone. 

This stone is manufactured in huge 
electric furnaces, in a temperature of over 
6,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When ready to use, it looks and feels 
like crushed granite and is then known as 
Union Carbide. 

Union Carbide is packed at the facto 
and distributed through warehouses all 
over the country in sheet steel cans in 
which it may be kept for years. 

In these packages it is safer to handle 
and store than common coal, as it will 
not burn and can’t explode. 

* 
* 

The gas which this wonderful stone 
yields is genuine Acetylene. 

And Acetylene, carried in iron pipes to 
ornamental fixtures, burns with a soft, 
brilliant, pure white light. 

On account of its color, it is the easiest 
of all lights on the 
eyes, and is a boon to 
those afflicted with 
eye strain troubles. 

It is not poisonous 
and one might sleep Zy* 
all night in a room 
with an open burner 
without harm. ‘ 

For these reasons it is used ex- 
tensively as an illuminant in hos- 
pitals, factories, mines, light-houses 
and government army posts. 


A Problem Solved 





Home Made Gas Light 
From Crushed Stone and Water 









To produce Acetylene, it is only nec- 
essary to mix Union Carbide with 
plain water in a small tank-like machine 
that is usually set in one corner of the 
basement. 

The formula is simple, and the work can 
be handled by most any school boy. 

Once a month he must fill the little 
machine with Union Carbide—the ma- 
chine does the rest—it makes gas only 
when the lights are burning and stops 
making gas when they are turned off. 

Anybody that can cut and fit pipes can 
install the generator, pipes anh xtures 
in two days without injuring walls or 
floors. 

With such an installation you can make 
this glorious beautifying light in your own 
home for less money than same amount 
of light from kerosene would cost. 


*,* 


If you happen to live in the country, 
you can do as thousands of farmers have 
done—run the gas pipes to lights placed 
on your porches, in your horse and cow 
barn, or even in your barn yard and have 
all of them fixed up to light with a touch 
of an ignition button on post or walls. 

Such a lighting scheme is not only a 
boon to the housewife and children, but 
it’s a mighty handy convenience for the 
man of the house when he must do his 
chores after dark, or when he is called out 
in the night to attend a sick animal. 

All these lights will be permanently 
fastened to ceilings, walls or posts, and 
enclosed in tight globes. 

For this reason they are many times 
safer than lamps or 
lanterns that are so 
often tipped over with 
disastrous results. 
Write us today how 
; large your place and 
where it is located. Then 
we can mail our booklets 
and tell you how little 
it will cost to make this light yourself. 

Just address 
UNION CARBIDE SALES CO., Dept. B, 

150 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 
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know all is true you tell me, 
That God is wise and good, 
That the Hand which spreads the 
heavens 
Provides the sparrow’s food. 
I know how sure is His promise, 
Better than you can say— 
But the dearest one on earth to me 
Was buried yesterday. 


’Tis a sin, you say, to sorrow, 
God knows and does the best, 
*Tis a coward’s faith that falters 
At trial’s crucial test. 
True faith is ever a hero, 
I do not say you nay, 
But the dearest one on earth to me 
Was buried yesterday. 


God loveth the soul He chastens, 
I know, is Holy Writ. 

Shall clay complain of the Potter 
Who molds and fashions it? 

I know that the heart of the faithful 
Will trust, although He slay, 

Yet the dearest one on earth to me 
Was buried yesterday. 

Aye, what is the darkest sorrow 
That clouds life’s little span, 

Compared with the weight of glory 
And joy undreamed by man? 

But leave me now in my anguish 
While to my God I pray: 

“Thou knowest, Lord, that my 

dearest one 

Was buried yesterday!” 


® 


ONE OF THE HEROES. 


t took the men of Laurel Run a 
| little time to think of Brother 

Stoddard without a _ smile. 
Superficial observers were accus- 
tomed to charge the little moun- 
tain settlement with a lack of 
humor, but that was a serious 
Laurel Run still laughs boisterously 





mistake. 
when it recalls the parson’s first sermon in the 


schoolhouse there. In the midst of his exhor- 
tation he shouted so loud that he lost his arti- 
ficial teeth. It is hard to believe, but it is a 
fact, that because at the same instant he was 
making a sweeping gesture, he caught the teeth 
in his hand, and replaced them without missing 
a shout. The Run saw that feat of dexterity 
and told of it, over and over, with many a sug- 
gestion as to the use to which the parson’s skill 
could be put if he were to join the baseball 
nine. 

It is harder to live down a joke like that 
than it is to overcome the memory of a bad 
deed. People forgive and forget, but they 
laugh and remember. Yet the time came when 
that adventure of the teeth, comical as it was, 
ceased to be talked about, and was almost en- 
tirely forgotten, and it would be cruel to recall 
it now if it were to be remembered in connection 
with the name of the man to whom it happened. 

If the parson ever knew that people laughed 
at that misadventure, he never showed it. Had 
he been told of it, he might have laughed, too; 
but on the other hand, he might have felt hurt, 
for he was not only a jovial man, but a sensi- 
tive one as well. 

He set to work, preaching, teaching, riding 
over the hills, working with his hands on the 
meeting-house, and inspiring an inert com- 
munity to an almost impossible task. And in 
time the people came to know Brother Stoddard, 
and very few were there among them who 
would willingly have hurt his feelings. 

Yet there were a few. The minister was 
the uncompromising foe of the saloon. He 
preached more than one funeral sermon of men 
murdered in drunken brawls, and his unspar- 
ing condemnation of the men whose lawless 
greed bred strife and bloodshed was something 
long to be remembered. : 

One day when the fight between right and 
wrong had grown hot, and the enemies of 
righteousness were in fear, and therefore in 
wrath, one of these ruffians met the preacher 
in the street, and covering him with his re- 
volver, declared his intention of marching him 
to the town line, and of shooting him if he 
ever came back. 

They tell of the power of the human eye. 
The minister had it. He looked into the 
muzzle of the revolver undismayed, and straight 
along the barrel into the bleared eye of the 
drunken wretch who held the weapon; then 
he walked calmly toward him, backed his ad- 
versary against the wall, and disarmed him. 

It was the bravest deed ever seen in the Run, 
and it won for the minister a name among 
the heroes. You will hear of it if you visit 
that locality, for the tale is true, and men like 
to tell it. 

Times have changed in Laurel Run. It is 











more orderly now, and they have preaching 
every Sunday. And Brother Stoddard is a 
broken-down old man, poor, feeble and lonely. 
The name here given is not his true name, and 
few will recognize the portrait. Yet there are 
some whose memories go back,—and the years 
are not so many, after all,—and who will read 
this story with a thrill of recognition, and they 
will say: 

‘*Yes, that poor, superannuated and not very 
highly honored old minister, dragging out his 
lonely, superfluous years in poverty and ob- 
security, is a man and a hero.’’ 


IN A TRAP. 


he amusements of the tourist in Florida ap- 
bi parently, to judge from an incident recorded 

by A. W. and J. A. Dimock in “Florida 
Enchantments,” include the possibility of thrilling 
adventure. The author tells of lying down near 
the river-bank and reading until he became drowsy. 
He had just decided it to be the very time and 
place for a nap, when he was startled by a slight 
rustling in the long grass beside him. 


I rolled over and “all the conduits of my blood 
froze up.” Within two feet of my face was the 
end of the tail of a big alligator, whose great form, 
partly traceable through the tall sedge, half-en- 
circled me as I lay beside him. Whether he was 
asleep or only playing possum was quite imma- 
terial. I was in a trap, sure enough. 

A plunge into the sluggish Homosassa would 
only have transferred the trouble to an element 
even less favorable to me. For long minutes I 
lay breathless, wondering whether my “victim” 
would “open the ball” with his teeth or his tail. 
I dared not shout for my boatman, and that black 
im _ been trained not to come until he was 
called. 

Time and again the waving of a blade of grass 
sent discordant vibrations through my_nherves 
until the suspense became intolerable. Slowly I 
turned the rifle, which was pointed over the river 
and away from my bedfellow, until its muzzle was 
directed toward the head, which I vainly tried to 
locate exactly. 

As the hammer was raised, while the held-back 
trigger prevented any yore click, some meas- 
ure of hope returned. One little glimpee of eye or 
ear, and the brute’s brains might be distributed 
outside the zone of mischief. But in a random 
shot there are many blanks and few prizes. The 
outline of the body was fairly indicated, but a 
reptile, shot through the body, is given until sun- 
down to die, which would have left many hours 
with mischief in each minute. : 

Another rustling in the grass dispelled the vacil- 
lation which had afflicted me. The muzzle of the 
weapon was shifted to bear upon the body just 
behind where the fore shoulder was believed to 
be. The slow pressure upon the trigger was fol- 
lowed by a roar which broke a great silence, and 
a head was lifted high above me, with wide-open 
jaws, from which proceeded a hiss like that of 
many serpents. Forward and back flashed the 
lever of the Winchester, while a stream of flame 
scorched the mouth of the reptile as a fortunate 
bullet passed through its brain. 

As I gazed reflectively upon my late bedfellow, 
the silence was broken by the voice of my boat- 


man: 
“Did he crawl on the bank while you’s asleep?” 
“Yes, Tat, he crawled on the bank while we 
were asleep.” 


* 


CHANGED THE STYLE. 


n recording the daily life of his comrades in 
| Hood’s Texas Brigade during the early days 

of the Civil War, Mr. J. B. Polley, in “A Sol- 
dier’s Letters to Charming Nellie,” gives some of 
the amusing incidents which relieved the monotony 
of camp life. 


There is a member of my company, he writes, 
whom I shall call Jack, lest by revealing his 
identity the tale I relate should cling to him longer 
and closer than did his overcoat. 

Looking more to his own comfort and sense of 
the fitness of things than to uniformity of dress 
and consequent soldierly appearance, Jack dis- 
dainfully rejected the munificent offer of the Con- 
federate States government to furnish him a gray 
and _ strictly military overcoat for five dollars on 
credit, and expended twenty-five in the purchase 
of one of a — and fashion to commend itself 
to the most fastidious aristocrat. 

The first night out from Dumfries the weather 
was so intensely cold that he decided not to remove 
any of his garments, and so, wrapping himself in 
a pair of blankets, he lay down very close to a 
huge log fire, where, lulled by the genial warmth, 
he soon fell sound asleep. 

About midnight Bob Murray’s acute sense of 
smell was offended by the scent of burning cloth. 
He had only to look once to discover that as the 
fire had burned lower and lower Jack had edged 
his back nearer and nearer to it, and at last a stray 
coal had lighted a flame that was playing sad havoc 
with his blanket and coat. 

Roused by Bob’s shouts, Jack did some —_ 
hustling round, but alas! too late to preserve the 
anatomy, the pristine, symmetrical tout ensemble, 
of the cherished garment, and prevent its trans- 
formation from an elegant frock into a nondescript, 
altogether too — at the back to be comfortable 
and with two pointed tails hanging in front instead 
of in the rear; in short, in two sections, whose 
“yy bond of union was the velvet collar. 

1e next morning the crestfallen owner sought 
to repair the damage by sewing the burned edges 
together; but that heroic romeey. although it re- 
duced the tails to one, and that pointing in the 
right direction, rendered it impossible to button 
up the front, and kept him so busy during the day 
answering questions that, he declared, won night 
came he was too hoarse to talk. 


* © 


A LESSON IN COURTESY. 


mericans are not a courteous people in their 
A treatment of foreigners, in spite of the fact 
that foreigners are so much a part of every- 
day life here. The following rules, which are 
taught the children of Japan in the public schools, 
should have some interest for Americans. In 
this case we are “foreigners.” The passage is 
quoted from “The Empire of the East,” by H. B. 
Montgomery. 


Never call after foreigners passing along the 
streets or roads. 

When foreigners make inquiries answer them 
——, If unable to make them understand, 
nform the police of the fact. 

Never accept a present from a foreigner when 
there is no reason for his giving it, and never 
charge him ——- above what is proper. 

Do not crowd round a shop when a foreigner is 
making purchases, thereby causing him annoy- 
ance. The continuance of this practise disgraces 
us as a nation. 

Since all human beings are brothers and sisters, 
there is no reason for fearing foreigners. Treat 


them as equals, and act uprightly in all your deal- 
ings with them. Be neither servile nor arrogant. 

Beware of combining against the foreigner and 
disliking him because he is a foreigner; men are 
to be judged by their conduct, and not by their 
nationality. 

As intercourse with foreigners becomes closer 
and extends over a series of years, there is danger 
that many Japanese may become enamored of 
their ways and customs and forsake the good old 
customs of their forefathers. Against this danger 
you must be on your pua s 

Taking off your hat is the proper way to salute 
a foreigner. The bending of the body low is not 
to be commended. : 

Hold in high regard the worship of ancestors 
and treat your relations with warm cordiality, but 
do not regard a person as your enemy because he 
or she is a Christian. 

Beware of selling your souls to foreigners and 
as their slaves. Sell them no houses or 
ands. 

Aim at not being beaten in your competition 
with foreigners. Remember that loyalty and filial 
piety are our most precious national treasures, 
and do nothing to violate them. 
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f I lift my hand as now, 
Moving lightly as I pass, 

Pausing softly in the grass, 
Somehow 
All the little folk that fly 
Happily beneath the sky 
Know me for a friendly one, 
Flicker round me in the sun; 
And, if I am still, they dip 
In their sweet companionship 
Till I feel a velvet thing 
Quivering 
In my palm, with dusky wing. 
And I smile to think that I 
Am intimate with things so shy. 


BOY WANTED, 


he position of office boy is proud though 
7. humble. No one would want to be an office 

boy all his life, yet few are ashamed at 
having ‘“‘started in” that way. The boy may not 
always realize the possibilities of his place, but 
the average office boy is, for the kind of work he 
has to do, as carefully selected as many a more 
responsible clerk. Not long ago a gentleman had 
occasion to hire a new boy. In answer to the 
sign, “Boy Wanted,” a horde of applicants ap- 
peared. 


“T had quite a time poking one out,” he said to 
his wife later in the day. “If they had all come at 
once, and I had been able to stand them up in a 
line and quiz them, the trouble wouldn’t have 
been so —. But once I found anything the 
matter with one, I had to ship him off immediately. 
I was sorry, but it was necessary.” 

“T hope you hired a clean one,” said his wife. 
“That boy you had the year we were married was 
so untidy.” ? 

“He wasn’t dirty, though,” remarked the man. 
“Lincoln might have been called untidy, you know, 
but always clean. That boy’s face was so shining 
that you never noticed whether he had on a necktie 
or not.” 

‘Mostly not, I guess.” 

“Well,” said her husband, “I got one at last. 
There were five real possibilities, but this is the 
best of them. One was too neat, and —”’ 

“Too neat!” interrupted his wife. ‘“What do 
you mean by that?” 

“He was ‘slicked up,’ as the boys call it, so that 
he looked as if he would break, like a dress shirt, 
if he stooped to _ - something. Besides, he 
kept adjustin s necktie and pushing back a 
long, oily forelock, as if he must keep just so all 
the time. I couldn’t have him round.” 

“T never knew men were so particular—and you 
least of all,’”’ said his wife. 

“Oh, anybody would notice the matter with him. 
I told him the trouble, confidentially, and I hope 
it will do him some good. There was another bo 
even worse than this one. He was the fresh 
kind—tried to make a joke the first time he opened 
his mouth. He kept it up, too. I told him his 
trouble and sent him off. 

“T told the boy I hired what I liked about him— 
namely, his apparent readiness to work, no matter 
exactly what the work was, and his way of saying 
‘Yes, sir,’ as if he always had said it, and always 

} cted to, to his official superiors. And he 
didn’t have clean hands and dirty nails, which is 
more than I could say of some of the others.” 

““Were his hands and nails both clean?” asked 
the woman, incredulously. 

“No,” said her husband, “‘they were both dirty. 
But it looked like honest dirt, and when he came 
back after I had sent him to the lavatory, you 
couldn’t have asked for better-looking fingers. 
The boy before had refused to wash himself when 
I had suggested it to him.” 


¢ 
“SHOP TALK.” 


t was at a dinner given by the members of a 
| certain English circuit in honor of an eminent 

judge. The legal element predominated, and 
the conversation from the first ran in a legal 
channel. Those among the company who did not 
happen to be barristers or solicitors sat silent, 
listening with vacuous smiles to the exchange of 
learned opinion which was being carried on round 
them. One only among this dumb minority, says 
H. G. Brown in the “Conclusions of an Everyday 
Woman,” seemed impatient and ill at ease. 


He was a big, jolly, loosely-made man, wearing 
clothes which somehow did not seem to set natu- 
rally on him, the conventional dress suit appearing 
less appropriate to his handsome figure than would 
have been, say, the loose shirt and riding breeches 
of a cowboy or colonial squatter. is cheeks 
were bronzed, and his — clear glance spoke 
eloquently of an outdoor life. 

As the dinner advanced and_ the conversation 
pmeed deeper and deeper still into the profun- 

ities of legal erudition, he became more and 
more restless and perturbed. At last, however, 
one of those lulls occurred which may happen 
occasionally at even a professional dinner, and it 
was then that a resounding voice vibrated through 
the room, causing the learned brethren assembled 
there to forget for an instant their professional 
imperturbability. 

“Now I am going to tell you all,” boomed the 
voice, “how we skin steers down in Texas!” 

All eyes were turned in the direction of the 
porperager of this amazing announcement, our 
riend, of course, of the bright eyes and bronzed 
cheeks—who, nothing daunted by their icy stares, 
proceeded to enlarge upon the ‘technique of his 

usiness, that of cattle-breeding, and continued 
| his uninterrupted monologue until the dinner was 











entirely atan end. These legal “Johnnies” might 
know something about the law, but what he 
not know about cattle was not worth knowing. 

When the diners had arrived at that comfortable, 
informal period where chairs are pushed back, 
the eminent judge who was the guest of the eve- 
ning turned to his neighbor and said: 

“T want you tointroduce to me that young fellow 
who has just imparted to us so much useful infor- 
mation upon the subject of cattle-raising. Ishould 
like to congratulate him upon the reproof he has 
so tactfully administered to us all. 

“Tn future, at 4 banquets, I shall certainly do 
all in my power keep the table from talking 
‘shop,’ which is dull enough in all conscience when 
only lawyers are present; and when there are out- 
siders who canno' = in the discussion, it shows a 
lack of good taste, besides.” 

So the man with the 7 eyes and bronzed 
cheeks became the hero of the evening. 





* 


WHY HE WAS A CHIEF. 


e who gives to the needy all he has is as 
H great a figure among the heathen Eskimo 

as he is among Christian white people. 
Vilhjalmr Stefaneson, in Harper’s Magazine, says 
that he lived long enough with an Eskimo chief, 
Ovayuak, to see that his position and his power 
over all his neighbors rested on the watchful 
energy with which he worked to keep himself in 
readiness to give when others needed help. 


One day, as Ovayuak and I sat on our snow 
blocks with backs to the wind, fishing, I asked 
him why he was not satisfied with the huge pile 
already stored = more than our family of 
twenty-two could eat in two years. 

He then told me that he was a chief. And why, 
did I suppose, was he a chief? Or, now that he 
was a chief, did I suppose he would continue being 
a chief if he were lazy? 

We had Fey J of fish for ourselves, but who 
could tell if the people who had gone iniand after 
reindeer might not return any day with empty 
sleds, or possibly with no sleds, carrying their 
children on their backs because the dogs were 
dead of starvation? 

And what of the people up the Mackenzie? They 
depend largely on rabbits. Some years there are 
— of these, and other Rese, for some reason, 
here are few or none. Might we not some day 
see many sleds coming from the southwest along 
the coast? And may not these sleds turn out to 
be empty because there are no rabbits in the 
willows? Did I suppose that if all these people 
came we would have too much fish? And why 
was he a chief if not for the fact that people twenty 
days’ journey away cous always say when —_ 
became hungry, ‘We will go to Ovayuak; he will 
have plenty food.” 

No man who wants to be called a good man 
stops fishing when he has just enough for his own 
household. Seeing Ovayuak is a chief, how can 
there ever be too much fish on his fish platforms? 


* 


A STRENUOUS CAMPAIGN. 


n one of the Southern States, where there is a 
| law which requires all candidates for state, 

county and city offices to file a bill of their 
expenditures during the campaign, immediately 
after election, one of the defeated candidates, says 
a writer in the New York Times, filed the following 
account. Whether it is true or not, it will strike 
a responsive chord in the heart of many a defeated 
candidate. 


Lost four months and thirty-three days canvass- 
ing; One thousand three hundred and forty-nine 
hours thinking about the election; five acres of 
cotton ; ee acres of corn; a whole sweet- 
potato a our sheep; five shoats ; and one beef 
given to a barbecue. 

Gave away seven Sunday-school books, two 
pers of suspenders, four calico dresses, seven 

olls and thirteen baby rattles. 

Shook hands twenty-three thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-five times; talked enough to 
have made in print one thousand large volumes 
size of “‘Patent Office Reports”; kissed one hun- 
dred and twenty-six babies; kindled fourteen 
kitchen fires; cut three cords of wood; picked 
seven hundred and seventy-four pounds of cotton ; 
helped pull seven loads of corn; dug fourteen 
bushels of potatoes; toted twenty-seven buckets 
of water; put up seven stoves; was dog-bit four 
times; watch broken by a baby cost three dollars 
to have repaired. 

Loaned out three barrels of flour, fifty bushels 
of meal, one hundred and fifty pounds of bacon, 
thirty-seven pounds of butter, twelve dozen cees, 
three umbrellas, thirteen lead-pencils, one Bible 
dictionary, one mow blade, two hoes, one over- 
coat, five boxes paper collars, none of which have 
been returned. 

Spent one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
eight dollars in cash besides. 


* 


WHAT RUDOLPH LEARNED. 


n the Sunday when Rudolph made his début 
as a Sunday-school scholar everybody 
about the house was interested in the 

event, says a writer in the New York Times, and 
for several days preceding Sunday various mem- 
bers of the family had taken pains to coach him 
for the ordeal. They had taught him the “golden 
text” and the story of the lesson, and finally Ru- 
dolph, arrayed in his best suit of clothes and with 
a brand-new penny in his pocket to be dropped 
into the contribution-box, was directed into the 
path which all little boys are supposed to tread. 


When he came home his family was anxious to 
hear a report of his experiences. 

“Well, Rudie,” said his mother, “did you have 
a nice time?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Rudolph. 

“Did you say the text?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And did you remember the lesson?” 

“Yes, ma’am; I said it all off by heart.” 

“And did you put your penny into the basket?” 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

Rudolph’s mother grabbed him up and hugged 
him ecstatically. 

“Oh, you little precious!” she said. “Your 
teacher must have been proud of you. I know 
she just loved you. She said something to you, 
didn’t she?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“IT knew she would,” said the fond parent. 
“Come, Rudie, darling, tell mother what the 
teacher said to mother’s little man.” 

“She said,” was the startling reply, “for me to 
bring two pennies next Sunday.” 


* 


EARLY SENTIMENT. 
* hat’s a curious-looking paper-weight,” said 
one of Mr. Newlywed’s friends, taking up 
a brownish object, round and about half 
an inch thick, from the desk. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Newlywed. ‘It’s only a tempo- 
rary one. It’s my wife’s first puff-paste tart-shell.” 
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Sometimes at night my father’ll say, 
“Get out your checkers, Ned; 

We'll try a rubber, you and I, 

Before you go to bed.” 

And then we'll play, and if he beats, 
Why, father’ll kind of smile 
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THE ICE-BOAT PARTY. 
PLAYING CHECKERS. 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


And say, “ Now set your wits to work, 
This little game’s worth while.” 
But if | beat the first two games 
He'll yawn, and then he'll say 
To mother, “It’s a foolish game, 
But sonny likes to play.” 


os a eens a? <n eee ee) 
THE STORY OF “GINGER.” 


By Winifred Ballard Blake. 


house one morning, and as she came in 
she called out : 

‘*Have you seen Ginger ?’’ 

Mother and I answered both together in a 
breath, ‘‘No. Why?’ 

‘* Because he’s been out all night and hasn’t 
come back yet, and he’s never done such a thing 
before since he was born. And I don’t know 
where he can be.’’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry,’’ said mother. 
“‘He’ll come back all right before long. Gin- 
ger has found something very exciting to detain 
him, you may be sure—squirrels or mice or 
birds or something. But Ginger knows more 
than some people; he’d find his way home from 
—any where !’’ 

“‘Well, I shall advertise, and send some one 
out to hunt for him,’’ said aunty. 

‘Ginger’ was a splendid, big black cat, not 
a white hair on him—all black from the tip of 
his nose to the end of his tail. 

The next day when aunty came in she had 
& newspaper in her hand, which was shaking 
with excitement. 

“Gladys!’’ she called. ‘‘Gladys, dear, I 
know where Ginger is! P. T. Barnum has 
him, and he’s going round the country in a 
cireus show !”? 

We looked at aunty as if we thought she had 
lost her wits. ‘‘Look at that,’? she said, and 
thrust the paper into mother’s hand. ‘‘I was 
looking over some old papers before throwing 
them away,’’ she went on, ‘‘when I happened 
to see it.’? 

Mother looked at the spot aunty pointed out, 
and saw in big letters: 

WANTED. For Barnum’s Cireus. A big black 


= without a white hair on him. Will pay a good 
rice, 


A" Priscilla came tripping over to our 


“That’s where he is!’? wailed aunty, the 
tears running down her dear cheeks. ‘‘Some 
one stole him to sell to the circus, and I don’t 
know where the circus is. 
ago, and, oh, what will they do with poor 
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Ginger, all shut up with lions and tigers and 
yaks and gnus and things! He’ll be killed 
and eaten alive !’’ 

Poor mother did not know what to say. 

‘Well, aunty,’’ I said, ‘‘he’ll be taken good 
care of so as to look well in the show—you can 
take some comfort in that.’’ 

But she only shuddered, and replied: 

‘*They’ll make him jump through a paper 
hoop; they’ll whip him till he does; they’ll 
put him with the tigers; they’ll be brutal to 
him and destroy his mind and his manners. 
That’s what they’ll do.’’ 

The days went on, and Ginger did not come 
back. Poor aunty was quite changed. 

One evening we had been invited over to her 
house to dine, and there was no place I liked 
to go better, because the more you see of Aunt 
Priscilla the more you love her. She always 
had the most wonderful thin old china and 
silver on the table, and gave me the loveliest 
things to eat, different from anybody else’s, 


with the circus at all,’’ protested mother. ‘‘It’s 
eighteen miles to Bridgton, and I don’t believe 
I’d go on such a chase.’’ 


‘*T shall leave on the noon train,’’ said Aunt | 
Priscilla in a set voice, and when she spoke 
| the room. 


like that we knew it was no use to say more. 
So she went over to pack her bag to take the 


noon train for Bridgton, and I went over with | 


her, and as we went into the sitting-room on 
the left of the front hall—what do you suppose 
we saw? Ginger, sitting up in the sunshine 
in his favorite old spot on the window-sill, 
calmly washing his face, and looking out at the 
landscape! 

We could not believe our eyes, and aunty 
screamed right out. 
**you darling, you wonderful ! 
come from?’’ and she stared and stared, and 
no wonder. Then we rushed up to the window- 
sill. Round Ginger’s neck was a big collar 
with the name, ‘‘P. T. Barnum,” let in on a 
silver plate, and holes had been bored in his 
ears and great perky crimson bows tied into 
each one, 


“*T can’t believe it,’’ said aunty. And I’d 
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But Ginger just 
must have walked home that eighteen miles all 


like to know who could? 
alone, at night, over a strange road. She began 
pulling the bows out of his ears, but I cried, 
*‘O aunty, wait a minute!’’ and I ran out of 
I went and took the biggest grace- 
hoop, and I got a piece of tissue-paper and 
passed it over the hoop. Then I came in and 
held it up before Ginger, and I said, ‘‘ Jump, 
Ginger !’’ 

He looked at me and at the hoop a minute, 
then he gathered himself for a spring, and 
went head first through that hoop as prettily 
as you please! He laid down and rolled over, 
and then sat up on his hind legs and put his 





“*Ginger,’’ she gasped, | 
Where did you | 


paws over his nose and made a little bow with 
| his head! 
‘*You certainly named him right, Prissie,’’ 
| laughed mother, for I had scampered over as 
| fast as I could go to bring her. ‘‘He’s got 
more ginger than any cat I ever heard of !’’ 
‘‘Ginger,’’ sighed aunty, all in a daze of 
delight, ‘‘O Ginger !’’ 
And this is how Aunt Priscilla came to 
| have a trick cat. 
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From 1 to3. A famous chateau of France. From 

| 4 to 5. The veranda of a house. From 6 to 7. A 
| mental quality essential for taking any —_ with 
confidence. From 8 to 9. A man in the Bible who 

| was translated. From 10 to 12. The greatest 
| Italian poet. From 1 to 12. A proper surname. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


blue and leave to command; wise and leave a 
dessert; zeal and leave a retreat; silly and leave 
the whole ; a bottle and leave a slope ; a cinder and 
| leave a dark fluid; to shorten and leave to set 
| free; a seasoning and leave uncooked; three un- 
equal sides and leave a drink; flowing back and 
leave a passage; a strainer and leave earth; an 
|almanac and leave to loan; plain and leave to 
shave ; demanded and leave to endeavor ; a widow 
and leave a joker; to pacify and leave a flower; 
| gay and leave correct; that which draws and leave 
to perform ; openwork and leave a unit. 

4. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
From a carpenter’s tool subtract a letter and find 


| the basis of this puzzle. Add two letters and 
| find something in the heavens. Subtract the head 


and always something new to look at or to play | From 3 to 10. A city in the East, on capturing | and tail and leave a path. 


with. Well, we were sitting in the drawing- 
room, waiting for dinner to be served, when 
the paper boy came along and threw the paper 


|on the steps. I heard him, and ran out to bring 
it in. There on the front page, in great black 


letters, the first thing I saw was: 


Great Fire in Bridgton. Barnum’s big building, 
where his animals are housed for the winter, 
burned to the ground! 

I don’t know how I ever dared give the paper 
to Aunt Priscilla, I was so frightened. But I 
had to do it, and then we listened while aunty 
read the account in a trembling voice. 

**Ginger’s dead !’’ she declared, when she had 
finished reading. ‘‘He’s come ‘to a horrible 
end!’’ And that night she laid awake all night. 

She came over the next morning to say that 
she was going to take the train for Bridgton 
and find out. She could not stand the suspense 
another minute, and she would rather know 


It left here some time | the worst at once. 


‘‘Why, my dear, he may never have been 





| which the general telegraphed home, “ Peccavi. 
| From 2 to 11. The most conspicuous winter con- 
stellation. 
2. CHARADES. 
1. 
Oft in the stilly night 
You see my first’s soft light; 
My second is a fish, 
Or heather, if you wish. 
My whole, a talking bird 
Not often seen may be, 
Of it you’ve sure heard. 
“TI can’t get out,” said he. 
Il. 
My whole a tree or its fruit may be ; 
Its wood my first will make ; 
And glad you’ll be if you are free 
My second soon to take. 
Itl. 


My second you'll surely do; 
But hunger know and suffer from thirst, 
My whole will seem good to you. 


3. BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS. 
Doubly behead and curtail a vast meadow and 
leave a wagon; a shocking event and leave a period 
of time ; hangings and leave an animal; to cast off 
and leave a part of speech; breastwork and leave 
a knock; to set free and leave grass-land; sky- 





If you keep yourself where you hear my first, 


5. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
I saw the captain and his ---- 
Walk slowly down the hill. 
I wonder if they hada ----, 
One that their trunks would fill. 
They had a curious little pet, 
A monkey with coat of blue. 
When I to please them food would get, 
They told me ---- would do. 


| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Live, vile, evil; revel, lever; dear, dare, read; 
laid, a lid, dial. 

2. 1. Den, mark—Denmark., 11. 
land. i101. Fin, land—Finland. 

3. Nat, bat, fat, hat, cat, mat, pat, rat, vat, sat. 

4. Pirate. 

5. RASC 


Lap, land— Lap- 


7. 1. Pet, ring, hint, press—the printing-press. 
| 11. Bran, brand, brandy, rand, Andy, win, wine— 
| Brandywine. 
| 8. Sir, veil, lance—surveillance. 




















and emotions. 


pian o. You can’t. 


Combinolas 


nothing better. 


we guarantee them, 


spirit, 


piano.”’ 


us before you buy, 
for your old piano, 


Maaufacturers of 
Crown Pianos and 
Crown Combinolas 

Crown Block, Chicago 
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music in the 
world is the 
music which 


gives the true 
interpretation 


of the feelings 
No 
matter how skilled 
as a performer or 
how full of feeling 
you may be, it’s use- 
less to try to express 
yourself through the 


medium of a cheap 


Crown Pianos and Crown 


These instruments are 
built for the finest shades of 
emotional expression. In 
this and in the way Crown 
instruments retain their full, 
rich tone without change, 
year after year, they stand 
alone. No matter what you 
would pay you can get 


Crown Combinolas do not ad- 
mit comparison with other player 
pianos; they set the mark of per- 
fection and give the widest possible 
range to the performer’s expression. 


It seems hardly necessary after 
all we have told you of our love 
and pride in our instruments to say 
We do, with 
the most liberal and confident 


Ask your dealer or send to us 
for a copy of our catalogue M and 
the little book ‘*How to buy a 
They are free and you’!l 
find them interesting and instructive. 


Wherever you live, whatever 
you are prepared to pay fora 
piano, if you want to pay cash, 
or prefer to buy on easy payments, 
it will pay you to correspond with 
Credit given 


Geo. P. Bent Company 
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AT THE FIRST SIGN 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 
Every child born into the world with an inherited 
tend y to torturing, disfiguring humors of the skin 





esident Taft's Cabinet. — President 

Taft sent to the Senate, March 5th, his 
nominations to the Cabinet, and they were 
promptly confirmed. For Secretary of State he 
nominated Philander Chase Knox of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was Attorney-General of the United 
States from 1901 to 1904, and United States 
Senator since 1904; for Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Franklin MacVeagh, merchant and banker, 
of Illinois, and a Cleveland Democrat; for 
Secretary of War, Jacob McGavock Dickinson, 
lawyer, of Tennessee, a Cleveland Democrat, 
and assistant attorney-general of the United 
- States 1895-7 ; for Attorney- 
General, George W. Wick- 
ersham of New York, a 
law partner of the Presi- 
dent’s brother, Henry W. 
Taft; for Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Frank Harris Hitch- 
cock of Massachusetts, first 
assistant postmaster-gen- 
eral 1905-8, and chairman 
of the Republican national 
committee in the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1908; for 
Secretary of the Navy, 
George von Lengerke 
Meyer of Massachusetts, 
formerly ambassador to 
Italy and to Russia, and 
Postmaster-General since 
March, 1907 ; for Secretary 
of the Interior, Richard 
Achilles Ballinger of Wash- 
ington, lawyer, and com- 
missioner-general of the 
United States land-office 
under President Roosevelt ; 
"cocci on acre 5 ot cometary of Agricul 

ene ture, James Wilson of Iowa, 
who has held this position 
since 1897; and for Secre- 
tary of Commerce and 
Labor, Charles Nagel, 
lawyer, of Missouri. 

oy 

ther Appoint- 

ments. — President 
Taft also nominated Hunt- 
ington Wilson of Illinois to 
be assistant secretary of 
state; Beekman Winthrop 
of New York to be assist- 
ant secretary of the navy ; 
and William Loeb, Jr., 
of New York, President 
Roosevelt’s private secre- 
tary, to be collector of 
customs for the district of 
New York. 

& 
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and scalp becomes an object of the most tender 
solicitude, not only because of its suffering, but be- 
cause of the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is to 
be lifelong and mar its future happiness and pros- 
perity. Hence it becomes the duty of mothers of 
such afflicted children to acquaint themselves with 
the best, the purest, and most effective treatment 
available, viz.: warm baths with Cuticura Soap, and 
gentle anointings with Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure. Cures made in childhood are in most 
cases speedy, per tand ical [Adr. 


STAMPS (uitsa seduce ‘Co., toledo, Onto. 


LAWN FENCE 


Styles. Sold on trial at 
who! prices. Gave 20 

FHA to 30 per cent. Illustrated 
WANA Catalogue free. Write today. 
LAAAAAAALLM XDI KITSELMAN BROS. 
PF - - Box344 Muncie, indiana, 
MAGNIFICENT EASTER CARDS 10: 

10 Embossed, richly colored, not the cheap kind. Cc. 
FINE ART POSTCARDS .. . 10 

25 All different, worth 5 cents each. Cc. 


KING & CO., 200 Broad way, New York. Dept.68. 
© SV Oosuerecure. 


a 
Send 4 cts. for large illustrated book, we 
“How to Make Money with Squabs.” Bie 
Providence Squab Co., Dept. A, Prov., R.I. Hi” 
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PAR (FLORAL GUIDE gyn roves, 


also Aster, Phlox, Coxcomb, Pansy, Pink, 
worth 50c. All mitre a write me a letter, not a postal, 
AND WRITING why not enclose 10 cts. for 
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FREE. 40 U.S. for the names of 2 collectors 
Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


} STAM and 2c. postage. 
Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1909 model. Write for Special er. 
i909 Models $10 to 7 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
1907 and 1908 Models 


a of ‘best makes P 2 to S12 


and s 

~ $3 to $8 

Great Facto Clearing Sale. 

Ship On Approval without a 

t deposit, pay the freight and allow 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

res, coaster-brakes, . re: 

and sundries, half usual prices. not 


buy till you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C50, Chicago. 
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Trade Mark 
Free Sample. WriteDept. 8 
for it. Lamont,Corliss&Co.Agts.78HudsonSt.N.Y. 


LASTS LONGEST 
“I MADE $12 av 











Park’s Floral } 
monthly, Sete asa} 
Petunia, and Package 0’ 


Magazine 
Marigold, 1 year, Pp Double 


, a charming illustrated 
with pkt. 






1000 kinds, for a big crazy bed. 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 


From eworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 


3 lots 25c. Club with friends. GEO. W. PARK, 33, La Park, Pa. 
For } Finest you ever saw. They usually 
re 








tail 2 for 5 cents—think of it, 25 
cents’ worth for three two-cent 
is limited. Address, 

THE POST CARD MAN, 

27 Worthington St., 

Cents Springfield, Massachusetts. 


stam Order to-day, as supply 
I will send 
a 10 BEAUTIFUL GARDS 


























Winslow's 
Roller Skates 


WINSLOW'S 
wctates — 





Winslow's 
Ice Skates 





are unusually well 
adjusted and finely 
finished—they are 
mechanically per- 
fect. Smooth run- 
ning 

and 


For more than 50 
Winslow. It is made by the 



















eélected.— United 
= ; States Senator Isaac | 
camer CRE Stephenson, Republican, | 
of Wisconsin, has been | 
reélected. The choice was | 
effected by a majority of 
one vote, on the 23d joint 
ballot, after a long dead- 
lock in the legislature. 


Ca) 


Ope of FPraud.—In 
a suit at New York, 
the United States govern- 
|| ment has been awarded 
$134,116 in unpaid customs 
duties from the American 
Sugar Refining Company. 
In this case, it was charged 
by the government that the 
company caused the scales 
on which the customs of- 
ficers weighed the sugar to 
” 4 be so affected by a certain 
instrument as to register 
at less than the true weight. 
L. MEYER cd 
ER Ga TE TD > the fa- 
mous Standard Oil 
rebate case, in which Judge 
Landis, at the first trial, 
imposed a fine of $29,000, - 
000, Judge Anderson, at 
the second trial at Chicago, 
March 10th, instructed the 
jury to bring in a verdict of 
acquittal, on the ground 
that the proof relied on by 
the government was incom- 


petent. 
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Ice or Roller Skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
Chambers St., New York 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


ears the standard skate has been the 


the finest materials, in the largest skate plant in the 
world, All styles and prices. 
illustrated catalogues, 
state whether you are interested in 


ay a a 
8 Long Lane, E.C., London 


are noted for their 
high grade ma- 
terial and superior 
workmanship; 
reliable and 

speedy.”’ Best 
skaters will have 
none butWinslow. 


most skilled workmen, from 


Please send for our new 


They are free. Kindly 

















Soda Crackers 


When you eat Uneeda Biscuit 
you taste something delightfully 


different from 


cr ackers. 


common soda 


The difference begins with bet- 


ter baking of 


best materials, in 


the greatest, cleanest bakeries in 


the world, built 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


expressly to bake 


The difference is protected and 
preserved for you by the only 


package in the 





world that effec- 


tively retains freshness and ex- 
cludes all dust and moisture. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


HOES $350 


& $3.50 Shoes Than Any Other Manufacturer 
is because I give the wearer the benefit of the most 
a tion of trained experts and 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











| he Date of Christ's Birth.—It is known 
that the Christian era, based on the birth 
of the Saviour, is older by several years than 
the time assigned in the calendar; but the 
precise year in which Christ was born has 
| never been finally determined. Lieut.-Col. G. 
| Mackinlay has recently investigated the question 
| anew, and has stated his conclusions in a book, 
|for which Sir W. M. Ramsay has written a 
| preface. The date on which he fixes for the 
| Nativity is 8 B.c., according to our present 
| chronology. He bases his reasoning-on the 
| assumed association of John the Baptist with 


The Reason I Make and Sell More Men’s $3.00 | periodical ‘‘ bright shinings’’ of the planet 


| Venus, the suggestion being that these special 
| apparitions of Venus are the groundwork of 


and | the story of the ‘‘Star of Bethlehem.’’ 


longer than any o' 
Tanning the rf oles makes them More 
Longer Wearing than any others. 
ember of the Family, 
ren. 


Se See tae eed WT" ponte 
CAUTION !, Sais Sout s 


name and ; pero stamped on bottom. 
Fast Coler DUGL Used Exclusively. Catalogue mailed free. 
w.L. UGLAS, 167 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


COLGATE'S 


Sai=1=10))) 


lavnicienesiacly 





DELICIOUS— 
os ANSE, ade 
i i h a deli taste. 
Gives a pearly lustre to the teeth. 
Trial tube sent for 4 cts. in stamps. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 55 John St., N.Y. 
_ Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Seep. 








A BRAIN STORM FOR 20c. | 


_ The picture puzzle has arrived. Society has taken 
it up, and puzzle parties are the popular form of enter- 
tainment. You will find them tremendously interest- 
ing if you get the Brain Storm variety. ese are 
of the most novel design, artistically colored, and 
mounted on w ° e intricate dissection of the 
pictures makes each puzzle just sufficiently difficult. 
Avoid cheap, paste rs, which usually cost as 
iuuch as the Brain Storms—at their present pr} 5 
And ours mean something when completed. Their 
problems are alluring and your interest grows. After 
working them out, it is the fad to mail them to your 
friends, who pass them along and thus form an endless 
chain. For a brief period we offer you the entire 
set of four for $1.50. These come in separate boxes, 


f ailing. 
WON a7 pea ap — ou can Pave 
> , eo 
2) 2 a j& 


our choice of the 





our, at following 
prices: 

No. 1. 

40 pieces at 20c. 
0. 2. 

70 pieces at 26c. 
No. 3. 

100 pieces at 48c. 
No. 4. 

150 pieces at 92c. 

(SPECIAL OFFER: The De Luxe Brain Storin. For 

puzzle parties. Each puzzle accompanied by handsome 

decorative frame, which acts as tray on which to work 

out the puzzle. Sizes and prices are: 6x7 inches, 52c. ; 

® x Ll inches, 66e.; 114 x 1s inches, #2c.; 14 x 19 inches. 

$1.35. Or, all four for $3, if ordered at once.) You will 

have to aet quickly to get these at the special re- 

duced prices named. Write to-day, enclosing the 

nena Sonera to —o" Be Bay pe 

may not appear n. Special rates to agents. 

International asbeachindtompann Jersey City, N.J. 


TORREY 
RAZORS 


a 
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HOLD 
THE KEENEST EDGE 
This is our No. ‘‘136”’—a 
perfect razor for any beard 
or face. Price $2.50 post- 
me. . not - pe —_ 
yles from $1.50 u 
guaranteed. eens 
Ask for Torrey Razors and 
Strops and insist on getting 
them. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
Tells how to shave and how 
to careforarazor. Contains 
many good points that 
every shaver should know. 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO., 
Dert. C, Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1880 and 
now largest makers 
of razors in the 
world. 





& 
H°” does the Gipsy-Moth spread?— 
Heretofore, says Dr. L. O. Howard, it 
has been supposed that the gipsy-moth was 
distributed only by caterpillars carried by 
moving objects, such as carriages. The moths 
cannot fly, and the part taken by birds and 
winds in distributing them or the caterpillars 
he regards as problematical. Yet recently 
isolated colonies of these moths have been 
found in the woods far from roads and paths, 
and the question arises, How did they get 
there? Doctor Howard requests information 

and suggestions on this point. 

* 
n Old, Old Life Site.— Recent excavation 
at the Maumbury Rings Circle, in England, 
is regarded as corroborating the tradition that 
a Roman amphitheater once existed on that 
site. A stratum of quartz, flint and fragments 
of shells, such as the Romans placed on the 
surface of the arena where gladiators fought, 
has been found there. A very interesting fact 
is that other remains indicate that the place 
was used by Neolithic people as a flint work- 
shop. It is apparent that they used picks made 
of deer’s antlers to excavate the pit where the 
flint was found. ‘The pit is 30 feet deep. The 
place seems to have been almost continuously 

occupied since Neolithic times. 

& 
ealth in Peat.—The promise held forth 
by a great installation in northwest 
Germany, for the utilization of the immense 
peat-bogs that exist there, leads to the suggestion 
in England that the huge Bog of Allen in 
Ireland may next become a great center of 
industry. The German undertaking contem- 
plates the bringing of a large part of the bogs 
under cultivation, together with the conversion 
of the peat into fuel, to be employed in the 
development of electrical energy for agricultural 
purposes, as well as for supplying light and 
power to a number of towns situated within a 
radius of 50 miles. A network of canals is to 





described. It is estimated that the gas produced 
from the peat will furnish work to the amount 


large quantity of ammonia will be recovered for 


use as Manure. * 


Pgrvermeeagr Progress.—Although only 
three or four men, like the Wright brothers 
and Henry Farman, have as yet practically 
demonstrated the possibility of human flight 
with aeroplanes, the inventors of such machines 





|are putting out a great variety of designs, 
| which command much serious attention. At 


the Aeronautical Exposition in Paris a dozen 


|or more types of these machines, including 


those of the Wrights, Farman and Delagrange, 
were displayed, together with a large number 
of monoplanes, motors, screws, and other ap- 
paratus intended for use in aviation. From the 
quantity of these things, the ingenuity and finish 
shown in their making, and the interest that 
they excited, one might derive the impression 
that the manufacture of flying- machines is 
already an established industry. 
& 

Ny Isolated People.—How much remains 

to be done before we shall have a complete 
knowledge of the inhabitants of our little 
planet is indicated by the lilies 
failure of Mr. Alanson 
Skinner of the American 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory to get into communi- 
cation last summer with 
the Naskapi Indians of 
Labrador. He had sup- 
posed that they could be 
reached by way of the 
west coast of Labrador, 
but found it to be im- 
possible. When driven 
by starvation in winter, 
they go to Nitchequon, 
in the interior, 55 days’ 
journey by canoe from 
Rupert’s House on East Main River. Other- 
wise they are confined to the interior of Labra- 
dor proper, ‘‘held back on the east and north 
by the Eskimo, on the west by the Northern 








Cree, and on the south by the Montagnais.’’ 





There are thousands of 
houses that need only to be 
furnished with the home- 
making comfort of Steam, 
Hot-Water, or Vacuum 
heating to secure good ten- 
ants or ready purchasers, 
No one will long live in a 
poorly heated house, and 
the vacant house goes to 
pieces much faster than 
one. which is occupied, 


will attract and hold tenants at 10% 

RICAN DE AL to 15% higher rentals; property sells 

&\ quicker, and owner gets back the full 

RADIATORS BOILERS cost of the heating outfit. IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 

are annually replacing thousands of old-fashioned heating equipments 
that have been found wasteful and wanting in OLD cottages, houses, 
stores, churches, schools, etc. Ever hear of any one going back to 
other forms of heating once they have tried our way? Any argu- 
ment in that to you? 








3 Don't delay investigating this well-paying, 
permanent investment with its marked fuel, 
labor, and repair savings, 
besides the greater com- 
fort, health protection, 
cleanliness, safety, and 
durability. Just the sea- 
son to get the services of 
the most skillful fitters. 
Prices are now most favor- 
able 





A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler and A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 
175 ft. of 38in. AMERICAN 400 ft. of #-in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner Radiators, costing the owner 

116, were used to Steam heat $205, were used to Hot- 
this cottage. Water heat this cottage. 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, com- 
petent fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which installation is extra and varies according to 
climatic and other conditions. 


Write to-day for free, val- 
uable book, telling how 
to save heating dollars 
and the way to save 
buildings from emptiness . 
and decay. Our definite 
information and booklets 
put you under no obliga- 
tion whatsoever to buy. 


MERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Showrooms 
all large cities 


Write Dept. 30 
CHICAGO 
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be formed, to drain the ground, and the peat | : 
dredged out is to be utilized in the way just | 


of 600 horse-power hours for each ton, and a | 
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“Gre EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


Imagine an entertainment where 
every performer is a star and every number 
a selection of your own 


HAT describes the entertainment of an Edison Phonograph. 
You need not dress for it, go out after it, arrange your time 
for it or pay for admission to it. It takes place in your 

home, at your convenience, as often as you like. 


You listen—that is the extent of your effort. You hear 
Manuel Romain sing just as you would if he stood before you. 
You hear Maurice Levi's Band play under his spirited direction 
and forget the medium by which his artistic efforts are brought to you. 

Or you enjoy the talents of such clever entertainers as Ada 
Jones, Cal Stewart, Byron G. Harlan, Billy Murray and Steve Porter. 

Do you doubt this excellence in the Edison Phonograph? 
Then hear it. Go to an Edison store; select the Record of a 
singer you have heard and a song you know. This test has placed 
the Edison Phonograph in a million homes. 


Ask your dealer or write to us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 





National Phonograph Co. 13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


trated weekly paper for al 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 


Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- | 


class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE NOSE. 


he nose, the most conspic- 

uous feature of the human 
face, has always been re- 
garded with great interest 
from anesthetic point of 
view, but it is within a com- 
paratively recent period that 
its importance in the matter 
of health has been recog- 
nized. 

Its external configuration 
goes far to make or mar beauty of feature, and 
considered from the point of view of health, its 
internal conformation is of even more significance. 

The inside of the nose is divided into two com- 
partments by a thin plate of bone and cartilage, 
called the septum. The outer wall of each of 
these cavities has three projecting ledges, formed 
of curved plates of bone covered with a loose 
membrane containing a great number of blood- 
vessels. Opening into the nasal cavity on each 
side are several hollow spaces in the bones of the 
face, all lined with mucous membrane and contain- 
ing air. 

The nerves of smell are located in the mucous 
membrane which lines the nostrils, and when in- 
flammation of the membrane occurs, as in a cold 
in the head, this sense is more or less destroyed 
for the time being. 

The most important function of the nose is that 
of a breathing organ. The curved plates of bone 
serve to increase the surface covered with fhucous 
membrane, so that the air in passing over it is 
warmed and moistened, and so rendered fit to enter 
the bronchial tubes and lungs. It is also filtered 
and freed from dust and from the many disease- 
germs which it carries. The dust and microbes 
are. caught on the moist surface, and are carried 
back to the entrance of the nostrils in a current 
caused by the constant downward movement of 
microscopic hair-like projections on the mucous 
membrane. 

This explains in part the evils that result from 
mouth-breathing, for then the air is neither warmed 
nor purified, and on entering the bronchial tubes 
it causes congestion. This in turn lessens the 
resisting power, which all mucous membranes 
possess, against the action of disease-germs. 

Catarrhal inflammations, diphtheria, tubercu- 
losis, and other respiratory diseases are much more 
likely to attack those who, through habit or neces- 
sity, breathe largely through the mouth. 

Obstruction of one nostril, such as occurs when 
the septum projects to one side or when there are 
tumors, called polypi, or other swellings of the 
mucous membrane, puts too much work on the 
free nostril. Its membrane becomes congested, 
and catarrh results. This obstruction may be 
only temporary and may right itself, but when it 
is permanent it is necessary to remove it by opera- 
tion as a measure of protection to the general 
health. 
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THE STORY OF A FLAG. 


B yn Garnett Andrews of Washington, Georgia, 
was stoutly opposed to secession, but made no 
objection to his sons going into the Confederate 
army. In ‘The War-Time Journal of a Georgia 
Girl” his daughter, Miss Eliza F. Andrews, de- 
scribes the night when the news came that Georgia 
had seceded. 

‘‘While the people of the village were celebrating 
the event with bonfires and bell-ringing and speech- 
making,” writes Miss Andrews, “my father shut 
himself up in his house, darkened the windows, 
and paced up and down the room in the greatest 
agitation. 

“Now and then, when the noise of the shouting 
would penetrate to our ears through the closed 
doors and windows, he would pause and exclaim, 
‘Poor fools! They may ring their bells now, but 
they will wring their hands, yes, and their hearts, 
too, before they are done with it.’ 

“This scene made a deep impression on my mind. 
My sister Metta and I were pouting in a corner 
because he would not allow us to go and see the 
fun. My two brothers, Henry and Garnett, were 
taking an active part in the celebration, and I 
myself had helped to make the flag that was waving 
in honor of the event. 

“My brother Henry, who was about as _ hot- 
headed a fire-eater as could be found in the South, 
had brought the material to his young wife, Cora, 
and we made it on the sly, well knowing that our 
‘Bonnie Blue Flag’ would soon become a ‘con- 
quered banner,’ or rather a confiscated one, if 
father should get wind of what we were about. 

“It consisted of a large five-pointed star, the 


1 the family. | 
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{emblem of state rights, and was made of white 








domestic, on a field of blue. The star was after- 
ward ripped off in the strenuous days when our 
boys were following the ‘Stars and Bars,’ and the 
blue field was used to line the blanket of a Con- 
federate soldier. What was left of it when he 
came back is still preserved in the family.” 

In Miss Andrews’ journal another entry con- 
tains a reference to her father’s loyalty. 

“Washington is now a thoroughfare for both 
armies,” she writes. “About noon to-day a body 
of Yankees went by, going east. There were 
several companies of negroes among them, and 
their hateful flag floating in triumph over their 
head. 

“T was so enraged that I said I wished the wind 
would tear it to pieces. Then father took me by 
the shoulder and said that if I didn’t change my 
way of talking about the flag of my country he 
would send me to my room and keep me there a 
week. We had never known anything but peace 
and security and protection under that flag, he 
said, as long as we remained true toit. It made me 
think of that night when Georgia seceded. 

‘““What would father have done if he had known 
that that secession flag was made in his house? 
It pinches my conscience, sometimes, when I 
think about it.” 

* © 


THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE. 


he baby was ill, and the doctor ordered that he 

be taken to the sea. This involved the closing 
of the house until the little one should be well 
enough to return. After the wife had secured 
hotel accommodations by the long-distance tele- 
phone, the man of the house went to his room and 
slowly and thoughtfully spread the entire contents 
of his wardrobe upon his bed, that they might be 
convenient for his wife to pack. 


He stood surveying them, deep in meditation, 
when his wife came into the room and began to 
speak to him. 

He raised his hand rebukingly. ‘Don’t talk to 
me now, Susie, don’t talk to me! I have a at 
deal on my mind. If we are going to the seashore 
day after to-morrow there are many things to be 
done, and I must plan.” 

His wife, who had already telephoned the 
butcher, milkman, baker, grocer, expressman and 
ticket office, and given the maid a month’s vaca- 
tion and arranged with a relative for the care of 
the dog, gazed at him in silence. 

“A great deal on my mind,” he repeated. Then 
the interrogative nature of his wife’s silence forced 
him to explain. 

“You see,” he said, “I have got to put a nail in 
the cellar window and stop the newspaper.” 


* ¢ 


NEAR DELICACIES. 


he mother of a delicate Lancashire girl, who 

seemed to be suffering from loss of appetite 
and general debility, called in a physician, who, to 
tempt the patient to eat, prescribed—so a writer 
in Good Health states—a few oysters and a little 
champagne. 

“Where do you suppose I’ll get money to pay 
for luxuries uke oysters and champagne?” de- 
manded the mother. 

The doctor serugeed his shoulders, eng 
that many of the Lancashire miners earn g 
wages, and often spend a fair amount of them. 

“In an extreme case like this,” he suggested, 
“it would not be extravagance.” 

Some days later he met the mother, and made 
inquiries for the girl. “I hope she is better,” said 


1e. 

“Well, she isn’t,” replied the mother. ‘“She’s 
lots worse.” 

“Worse?” repeated the doctor, in surprise. “I 
thought she would begin to pick up. Did you give 
her what I prescribed?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said the mother, “but I 
give ’er the nearest the likes of us could afford. 
give ’er cockles and ginger beer.” 


* ¢ 


UNANSWERABLE. 


*€\ Jicious circle” is a term often used in the med- 

ical world, An example of its psychological 
use applied to argument may be found in Joseph 
A. Scoville’s book, “Old Merchants of New York 
City.” 

Tom, the son of a baa | man, was a great 
favorite with all who knew him, but he heartil 
detested business. A merchant of New York hz 
hired him as bookkeeper at a high salary. Never- 
theless, Tom got into the habit of reaching the 
office later and later, until finally he got there 
about two in the afternoon. When this state of 
affairs had gone on for a week, the merchant re- 
monstrated. 

“But my dear sir,” returned Tom, “how can I 
come any earlier? I don’t get my breakfast until 
one.” 

“But get your breakfast earlier.” 

“How can 1? I don’t get up till twelve.” 

“Then get up earlier.” 

“How can I,” pleaded Tom, “when I don’t go to 
bed until daylight?” 

In the face of such convincing argument there 
was nothing to be said. 


* © 


ONE OF THOSE FOOLISH QUESTIONS. 


——_ man, of rather a waggish disposition, 
contends that his wife has no imagination. A 
writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger tells why 
he thinks so, At dinner one night he chanced to 
mention a tragic circumstance which he had read 
in the evening paper on the way home. 

It seemed that a passenger on a transatlantic 
steamer had fallen overboard in mid-ocean, and 
had never been seen again. 

“Was he drowned?” asked his wife. 

“Oh, no,” answered the husband, “but he 
sprained his ankle, I believe.” 


® ¢ 


“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


here are at least two ways of looking at most 
natures. Some negroes, says a writer in Puck, 
were discussing the death of a small darky. The 
cause of the catastrophe was clear enough to one 
of the men. “De po’ chile died fum eatin’ too 
much watahmillion,” he explained. 
One of the others looked his doubts. 
“Huh!” he grunted, scornfully. “Dar ain’t no 
such thing as too much watahmillion.” 
“Well, den,” remarked the first, “dar wasn’t 
enough boy.” 








Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung 
Troubles should use “* Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’’ 
Free from opiates. Sold only in boxes. [Ade. 














STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc.,and Album, 10c. 1000 Pinely 


5c. Agts. wtd., 50%. 8 q 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Winchester Rifles and 
Winchester Ammuni- 
tion—the invariable 
choice of experienced 
and discriminating big 
game hunters, & “< “€ 


Sold everywhere. Ask for 
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Coming Events 
Cast Their Shadows 

















Every Maid! 
Every Housewife! 


Every Girl! 


TAKE NOTICE ! 


GOLD MEDAL 
|e 9 OR SB» 
will never fail 
to help you make 
the most of your 


art in baking. 


The wheat we use consists only of firm, plump grains, 
carefully washed,scoured, ground: then sifted thru fine silk 
mesh, then purified, again sifted and again purified, over and over, 
many times. Neither the wheat nor the flour is touched by human 
hands until you mix the dough in your own kitchen. We have 
a perfectly adjusted purely mechanical process which is our 
own and superior in every way. WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. 





ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. A. 























any have heard of the May breakfasts at 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts, but few 
have heard this story about one of them. 
‘¢ "Twas the last day of April,’’ said the old 
resident who told it to me, ‘‘and I had been 
down to the old church with a farm wagon 
and a whole load of children to carry flowers, 
Mayflowers, you know, that we had driven 
miles to find. And just as we were driving 
away, we met Mr. Barney, a large farmer, 
brother of the man who gave Forest Park to 
the city of Springfield, you know, and he said: 
** ‘Good day to ye, Peter, but it’s a bad day 
to me!” 
** ‘Bad!’ said I. ‘And the first of May coming 
to-morrow, and breakfast for everybody in the 


DRAWN BY W. KIRKPATRICK. 


THE FIRST CUT 
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invitation of the man of the house. The big 
kitchen was full of good smells. There were 
clean dishes and knives and forks and spoons 
on the dresser, but no lunch set out, and reading 
the card again, I opened the oven of the range, 
and sure enough, there was a chicken pie, a 
big one in a ten-quart pan, that it must have 
taken three chickens, at least, to fill, all brown 
and flaky, and all that a chicken pie should be. 

‘*Well, I was mighty proud to be treated in 
such fine fashion, and I took out the pie and 
placed it on the shelf of the range, and then I 
found a big dinner-plate and a sharp knife, 
and I cut that pie and took out—well, not a 
quarter, for even after my half-day’s plowing 
for corn after the grays I couldn’t have mastered 
that; but I took an eighth, 
at least, and then I sat down 











“I TOOK AN EIGHTH, AT LEAST.” 


church parlor, and such a time as there hasn’t 
been since last year on the same day !’ 

***To be sure,’ said he. ‘But it is the first 
time that the month of May has come in, break- 
fast or no breakfast, and found my corn land 
unplowed, and not a man who knows enough 
to plow for corn can be hired, they are all so 
bejuggled up by the women-folk about this May 
break fast !’ 

** “It’s the little folk, bless them! that I am 
pleasing by taking the flowers for them,’ I said, 
‘and in that way I’ve done my duty by Parson 
Harding and the May breakfast, and I will 
plow for corn for you to-morrow, if that is what 
you want.’ 

***All right,’ he said. ‘I’ll pay you two 
dollars a day, and pay you in advance.’ And 
he took two silver dollars out of his pocket and 
handed them out to me. 

***A good paymaster pays when the work is 
done,’ I said, but I took the silver. 

**As he went on he said, ‘Come in the morn- 
ing as early as possible. You will use the grays 
in the forenoon and the bays in the afternoon. 
You know where to find the plow. Hitch up 
to suit yourself. It’s the corner lot, and you 
will come to the house to dinner—you will find 
something in the kitchen. If there isn’t any- 
body there, and probably there won’t be, help 
yourself. They will all be at the church, and 
so shall I, but I shall know my plowing is 
being done, for you are one of the sort that 
never fails.’ 

““*Thank you, sir,’ I said, and took off my 
cap and drove on. The next morning I was 
bright and early at the plowing on the corner 
lot, and I kept it up until near noon, and then 
I went up to the horse barn and put up the 
grays in good condition and looked after the 
bays, and then I washed up at the pump and 
went to the kitchen door. I ‘knew the way, 
for I had worked there, off and on, before. As 
I Started to open the door, I saw a card tacked 
Just over the knob, and on it was written: 

“Walk right in. The chicken pie is in the oven. 


“So in I walked, as brave as a lion, thinking 
how fine it was in the women to second the 
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at a table and began to eat, 
thinking that no one in 
Longmeadow was better 
served than I, when the 
door opened and in walked 
the town clerk. He sort of 
looked around, surprised 
like, and said, ‘How are 
you, Peter? I was sent over 
here from the church after 
a chicken pie.’ 

***And there are your 
instructions,’ said I, point- 
ing to the card that I had 
brought in and left on the 
table, ‘but I took them as 
meant for me,’ and I told 
him my little story. 

***All right,’ he said. 
‘Are you sure you have 
enough? If you have, I’ll 
take over what there is left. 
This is for the table of 
honor, and I shall tell them 
who has had the first cut. 
It will please Mr. Barney. 
He has been boasting all 
the morning that he has 
found one man sensible 
enough to give the May 
breakfast the go-by.’ 

** *Here’s a dollar,’ said 
I, taking one of the silver 
ones from my pocket. ‘Tell 
the ladies when you give it 
to them that I enjoyed the 
first cut, and shall plow all 
the afternoon for the dollar 
to spend this evening.’ 

‘*‘When I went in the 
evening, they all had heard 
the story, arid they all had 
their fling at me. They all 
knew me,—I was always 
at church on Sunday,—and 
they said I set a good exam- 
ple by paying a dollar for 
my first cut. Every one who had partaken of 
the pie had not wanted to be outdone, and had 
paid a dollar, so that my blunder turned out 
favorably, and the girl who forgot to set out 
my lunch was praised instead of scolded. Every- 
body called me ‘First Cut,’ and Mr. Harding, 
the old minister, said that if there was a hero 
of the day, I was he.’’ 








* @ 
A MATTER OF SENSATION. 


M*s Sarah Timon, an untravelled and un- | 


worldly old lady, had just made a journey. 
She had gone across the state—some three 
hundred miles—to visit a long-lost friend. Her 





account of the trip was fast becoming a village | 


classic, and already her neighbors drew out 
their sewing with an almost imperceptible air 
of resignation when she began with, ‘‘When 
I went East last May.’’ 


**Coming h ”? she would invariably con- 
clude, ‘‘M said I’d better take a parlor-car, 
at least as as Wayton Junction. It cost 


fifty cents, to be sure, but she said it would be 
worth it.’’ 
‘*Was it?’’ some one was sure to inquire. 


“T should say! Why, there are fine soft 
chairs, and it about ten times smoother 
than the other cars on the train, and I know it 


goes at least five times as fast !’? 


* ¢ 


ALL UNCERTAIN. 
he average Briton is less impetuous and 
more cautious than his American cousin. 
On an English railway-train, not long ago, 
says a writer in Punch, an American sprang 


aboard in a great rush. The train did not 
start. He waited restlessly. Still it did not 
start. Finally his impatience could no longer 
brook the delay. 

“Say !’? he called to the 73 **What on 
earth are we waiting for? time do we 
pull o anyway ?”’ 

‘“That depends, sir,’’ was the grave reply. 

‘‘Depends on what ?’’ ; 

guard thought a moment. ‘Well, sir, 
» too.’ 
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Offer No. | 


Split Bamboo Rod. The 
Rod is made of Calcutta split 
bamboo, 3-piece, with nickel 
mountings, rings and keepers, 
cork grip, and furnished with a 
cloth-partitioned bag. 91% feet 
long. 

The Bamboo Rod given only to 
Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription, postage inclu- 


ded. Price 85 cents, post-paid. 


Offer No. 2 


Steel Rod. This Rod is in 4 sections, total length 
81% feet. The handle is of solid cork, nickel reel 
seat, German silver snake guides, and finely enameled 
in black. Our offer is exceptionally attractive. 








The Steel Rod given only to Companion subscribers 
for two new subscriptions; or for one new subscrip- 
tion and 50 cents extra, postage included. Price 
$2.00, post-paid. 


Offer No. 3 


Nickel Multiplying Reel. Double multiplying, full 
nickel finish, and will hold 80 yards of line. Specially 
adapted to the Rods offered above. 


The Nickel Multiplying Reel given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscription, postage 
included. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 


Offer No. 4 


Outfit of Tackle. This Outfit consists of | Oil 
Silk Trout Line, 25 feet; 3 Drab Cotton Lines, 
assorted sizes, 30 feet each; | Braided Cotton Pick- 
erel Line, 25 feet; 1 Linen Trout Line, 30 feet; 
6 Adjustable Sinkers, assorted; 2 Bass Flies, “ Mon- 
treal,” “Coachman”; 2 Trout Flies, | nickel-plated 
Fluted Spoon Hook; 1 3-foot Trout Leader; | 
3-foot Bass Leader; 2 dozen Kirby Hooks, assorted ; 
1 box Split Shot; | Wood Float, 134 inches; 6 
Snelled Hooks; 3 Brass Box Swivels, assorted. 


Outfit of Tackle given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, postage 


included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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No Other Extension 
Couch Like It. 


MINIMUM of space required — 
a maximum of comfort afforded. 
Closed, it is a Divan 27x72 inches. 
Extended, it forms a Bed 51x72 inches. 


The surface of the extended Bed is perfectly level and both 
sides of the mattress are of equal thickness. You can’t 
get that in other kinds. The head and foot boards run clear 
across, and keep mattress, pillows and covers in place. 


To open or close The Climax, it is only necessary to press 
the foot lightly on a lever. Made of the best material, to stand 
long and constant usage. The National wire fabric is sup- 
ported at each end by a row of fine spiral springs, giving 
perfect comfort and security. 

Don’t buy any couch till you see a Climax. For sale 
by the leading house-furnishers. In case you cannot obtain 
it from your regular dealer, please notify us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder if you are 
thinking of buying a Couch. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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MOST HEAT / 
WITH LEAST 
FUEL 


“They meet the 
Most EXACTING freee 
requirements” Tai 
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Sold by 
Leading 
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THE PACKAGE 
IS ALWAYS 
YELLOW 


YOU HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


As to the amount you can buy or the sum 
you wish to pay for CABOT’S SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL,. The various-sized packages 
fill all requirements. 


You have no choice when it comes to 
a selection—if you want a genuine, safe, sure, 
scientifically prepared germicide. Sulpho- 
Napthol has no equal, but many imitations. Get 
the genuine. The wrapper is always yellow. 

A few drops of Sulpho-Napthol added to a 
pail of water will work wonders when it comes to 
housecleaning. Besides making dirt and grime 
vanish, it kills disease-germs, brightens up carpets, 
rugs and linoleum, and is a family medicine-chest 
in itself when it comes to the cure of skin affections 
or a preventive against infection. 


Sulpho-Napthol Soap is a delightful 
toilet soap of the highest quality, con- 
taining sufficient Sulpho-Napthol to 
make it antiseptic and healing. Invalu- 
able for every member of the family. 

Bear in mind that there is but one Sulpho-Napthol. 


When you buy it see that you get a package 
as represented above. 


SOLD BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. BOSTON 
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“Heatherbloom” and “Hydegrade” 
SKIRTS. 


" Heatherbloom " and " Hydegrade" Skirts are made only of 
tried materials tested by actual wear. They are cut full with 
graceful, flowing flare, and will give good satisfaction. When 
ordering be sure to state the length of Skirt desired. 


GENUINE “HEATHERBLOOM” SKIRT. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and $1.25 extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $2.75, post-paid. 


This handsome Skirt is made of the well- 
known "Heatherbloom" fabric. The material 
is very durable, has a beautiful luster, and is a 
popular substitute for silk. The Skirt has a 
full, 734-inch flounce, with 10 rows of shir- 
ring, and is edged with a 6-inch ruffle of same 
material, beautifully embroidered in the popu- 
lar eyelet design. The bottom is protected by 
a 6-inch dust ruffle. The top is finished with 
a draw-string, making it adjustable to any 
sized waist. Every garment is fully guaranteed. 
Lengths 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches. 


“HYDEGRADE” SKIRT. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 35 cents extra, postage 
and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


This Skirt is made of a good 
quality of the popular "Hydegrade" 
fabric. It has a 12-inch flounce an 
3-inch dust ruffle. Two 6-inch 
ruffles, with 5 rows of shirring 
and 2 rows of cord tucks, fin- 
ished with 6 rows of stitching. 
It has a good flare at the bottom. 
The top is finished with a draw- 
string. Lengths 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








" Hydegrade ® Skirt. 
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